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^nm iht itarg. 



Chrittmtu Day, 

Our Cliristmas Eve dinner went off much more 
pleasantly than I had ventured to hope^ and I 
think my Belle was one cause of it. 

We were chatting over the dessert, and Felix 
had just given her a glass of wine, when she 
nodded at him, and whispered, ^^Grandpapa's 
good health," in such a whimsical way that A 
smile passed round the table involuntarily. 

Nobody but Belle could have ventured on it, 
and, perceiving that she had not excited any 
displeasure, she added, in the same tone — 

VOL. II. 21 
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** Toast the baby, grandpapa — say, baby's 

healtL" 

Felix gave her a tap on the knuckles with 

his knife, and then looking at me, said — 

** We will drink to the baby and its father 
and mother.'' 

So we all did ; and, of course, Harry is for- 
given. 

Emmy and I think we may induce Felix to 
let him come with Francis and Jean Maynard 
next week — I should like to see our first quarrel 
end with the old year fast a-dying. 

Our company consisted of Mr. Dover and the 
captain. Dr. Fergus and that agreeable elderly 
lady who has come to live at Wortlebank, and 
whom Felix finds so useful in the schools and 
amongst the poor people. Miss Mostyn, Belle, 
and Steenie, dined with us, and during the even- 
ing round the yule logs we all fell to story- 
telling. 

I was much interested to hear that Miss Janson 
was sister to that Robert Janson whose mechanical 
inventions have proved of such incalculable value 
since his death, which happened when I was 
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quite young. I remember hearing of it at the 
time> but I had no idea that he had died so poor 
and unfortunate; his storv^ as his sister related 
it^ seemed to me truly pathetic; and none the 
less pathetic for the calm philosophy with which 
she chose to regard its events^ because he had 
always so regarded them. 

Captain Dover also told us an incident of sailor- 
life> relating to one of the passengers who was 
saved with him fix)m the wreck of the Chlden 
Mary. Dr. Fergus related a strange tale within 
his experience ; Miss Mostyn gave us an account 
of her clever brother David's early attempts in 
literature ; and my old Portfolio was drawn upon 
for a Chronicle of Eversley. This group of 
narratives^ as they were told on Christmas Evoi I 
shall call 

"SioBiES Romn) the Tuns Log." 
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THE WOBTLBBANK DIABY. 



HY BBOTHER ROBEBT. 

HIBS JANBOM'B 8T0BT. 



I. 

His was a disappointed life, I have heard people 
say; but I^ who lived with him from the be- 
ginning to the end of it, can assert that it was 
not a disappointed life, nor an unhappy one* 
Certainly not What can a man want to see 
more in this world tlian the accomplishment of his 
plans, for which he has toiled early and late> 
expending on them all his youth, hope, health, 
and energy? That others profited by his inven- 
tions, and grew ricli on them, while he remained 
poor, neglected, and obscure, is a mere secondary 
consideration. It was his work that he looked 
to, and not any possible rewards that it might 
bring lum ; and as he brought his work to a fair 
completion, and did his sliaro of good in his day 
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and generation, he had no right to be dissatisfied ; 
and he was not dissatisfied. I know it for a 
fact — ^he has told me so many a time. He would 
say : ** Don't complain, Mary. You might com- 
plain if I had failed altogether, but I have done 
my work, and that is enough. I declare I feel 
a proud man sometimes when I see what grand 
things my invention is helping others to do." I 
was less easily satisfied for him than he was for 
himself; but when I saw that murmuring really 
troubled him, I tried to keep my tongue quiet 

People come now and look at his grave under 
the yew-tree in Alsterdale churchyard, and go 
away and say they have seen it ; and that is all 
the honour and profit my brother, Robert Janson, 
ever reaped from his life's labour. A year or 
two back some strangers came and proposed to 
put up a moniunent over his grave ; but I warned 
them not to meddle with it as long as I lived. 
He would have been an old man now; but he 
died at thirty-seven: young, certainly — I grant 
» that, and poor; because in his last broken-down 
years I had to support him — ^but not disappointed. 
He would never allow it living, and I will not 
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allow it since he is dead. His was not a dis- 
iqppointed life. It will do no one any barm to 
tell his stoiy now; and it will give no one any 
pain* I am the only person left in the world who 
ever had any interest in him. 



n. 

We were a large fiunily altogether, living in the 
farmhonse at Alster Priors : my grandfather and 
grandmother, my &ther and mother, aont Anna, 
and five children. This period, of coarse, dates 
as far back as I can remember. I was the eldest 
and Robert was the youngest The others were 
Charles, who succeeded to the &rm — Mark, who 
enlisted for a soldier, and was, we believed, but 
were never sure, killed in Spain, fighting with 
ihe French — and John, who died a boy. We 
got our first schooling in the village: reading, 
writing, and ciphering, and nothing more that 
I can call to mind. It was thought learning 
enough in those days amongst the yeoman class 
of farmers to which we belonged. From quite 
a little one, Robert seemed different firom the 
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rest of ns, who were homely^ contented folkSi 
and everybody but my mother and me — aunt 
Anna especially — ^made a point of discouraging 
his studious ways and ridiculing his fancies. Per- 
lu^B there was no greater trial in his much-tried 
life than the consciousness that his own family 
had no faith in him. Nobody but we two had 
patience with him. His grandfather, father, and 
brothers, regarded him as a fool and idle ne'er- 
do-well. 

I very well remember his asking my grand- 
father one night, ** Have you ever been to London, 
grandfather, or seen any of the great steam-ships 
and manufactories?" And "No, thank Grodl" 
was the fervent answer. This emphatic thanks- 
giving might be regarded as an epitome of the 
family sentiments : the gratitude of our elders for 
similar blessings was hourly expressed. They 
were strongholds of prejudice, and it was as diffi- 
cult to effect a change, or introduce an improve- 
ment amongst them, as it is to overturn the fixed 
idea of a monomaniac. They had all, except 
my mother, been bom in Alsterdale, and had 
vegetated diere contentedly in unimpeachable re- 
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spectability^ never travelling more than a dozen 
miles from home : there they would die^ and there 
be buried in good old age. They were proud, 
too, and that with the most impracticable pride ; 
for they gloried in their ignorant prejudices, and 
would not have exchanged them for the wisdom 
of Solomon. Living from generation to genera* 
tion on their own farm-lands of Alster Priors, 
in the midst of a scanty and illiterate population 
of labourers, above the small farmers and beneath 
the great gentry — on a sort of debateable ground 
between both — ^they were isolated almost entirely 
from society, and secluded in a dignified insignifi- 
cance, which their hereditary integrity alone kept 
from being ridiculous. They felt contempt for 
all new-fangled ideas ; being unable to bring their 
own to any otlier standard than that which allows 
worth only to what has been long established. 

Sometimes, like a puff of a wind beyond the 
Fells, the story of some great invention came to 
disturb the calm torpidity of their existence. 
Then they would rouse up, wonder what the 
world was coming to, and hope it was not a 
tempting of Providence for mortal man to attain 
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to such knowledge, and to work such strange 
and powerful devices. My father, especially, was 
a lover of all things old : old books, old customs, 
old fashions, and old-fashioned manners. Sir 
Roger, and the widow, uncle Toby and Squire 
Western, might have been the personal friends 
of his youth, from the figure they made in his 
talk. He always addressed my mother as dame, 
and the servant-women as lasses, speaking in a 
loud voice and broad accent that often made my 
mother wince. She was south country born and 
bred, and had been leffc as ward to the care of 
my grandparents, who, not knowing what else to 
do with her, married her to their son. She was^ 
younger than my father and pretty; but so quiet,, 
delicate, and reserved, that aunt Anna was mis- 
tress of the house much more than she. Aunt 
Anna was a big, strong-featured woman, of great 
decision, and, as our family considered, of great 
learning also. She knew the names and proper* 
ties of plants, was cognisant of signs in the 
weather, an interpreter of dreams and mysterious 
appearances in the sky: she was the oracle of 
Alsterdale, besides being a cunning hand at 
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raising a pie^ and making conflerves, jellies, and 
cnstards. My brother Mark— the wild one- 
was her &vourite ; Robert she had not any love 
lor, nor he for her. She was very fond of power, 
and always seemed most at ease with herself 
when she was either ruling or thwarting some- 
body. 



III. 

BoBBRT was fond of the wheelwright's and car- 
penter's shops much more than of bird-nesting 
and nuttingi like his brothers ; and Willie Paxton 
has often said that at ten years old he could handle 
bis tools like a man. It was in those places that 
be got his first knowledge of mechanics; the 
«chool-master, who, for the time and place, was 
a well-instructed person, brought him on in 
mathematics ; and our rector, who always would 
hare it the lad was a genius, and worth his three 
brothers put together, lent him books and papers 
that gave accounts of inventions and things in 
acience, as well as biographical sketches of men 
who had been distinguished in such matters. 
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Robert used to like to call our attention to the 
small beginnings some of them had risen from ; 
and aunt Anna would always try to spite him 
by saying that he need not let his mind hanker 
after those folks^ for he was to be a &rmer^ and 
farm the Little Ings land. But Robert was the 
pleasantest^tempered creature in the worlds and 
never would be led into retorting on her. Some- 
times^ in his waggish way, he would draw her 
on to talk of herself, and would try to enlist her 
in his own pursuits ; but she was too wary to be 
flattered by a boy, and he made no way with her. 

One morning aunt Anna, Robert, and I were 
all three in the garden picking camomile flowers, 
a large bed of which supplied the family phar- 
macopeia, when one of these talks took place. 
Robert asked aunt Anna how far from Alster- 
dale she had ever travelled. She replied that 
when she was yoiing she had been at the Rich- 
mond balls, and that once she had gone with her 
father to the place where they hang folks, which 
she explained as being York. 

** You ought to be thankful you live in Alster- 
dale, Robert. Don't be always hankering after 
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greats wicked towns^" she said ; '^ I never want 
to see one again as long as I live — ^never.** 

The last generation of the Janson family had 
produced an unsuccessful poet^ whom our grand- 
mother said Robert was like in almost every 
point. We had no personal recollection of him^ 
because he had died before any of us were bom ; 
but to my fancy^ and to Robert's^ uncle Paul ' 
had been heroic. Robert^ always on the watch 
for aunt Anna's genial moments, now ventured 
to say, — 

'^I would rather be a man like uncle Paul 
than a farmer, aunt Anna; this seems such a 
sluggish life." 

"Trash!" was my aunt's contemptuous ejacu- 
lation. "Your uncle Paul was a poor, weak 
creature. What good ever came of his philan- 
thropy and book-writing? If he had taken the 
Little Ings Farm that you are to have, he might 
have been alive now, and worth money, instead 
of lying in Alsterdale churchyard. Poor Paul 
had a good heart, but not the spirit of a mouse ; 
don't you take him for your model, Robert, if 
you don't want to come to his end." 
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" Mr. Tate showed me a book of his, and said 
he was not only a fine genius, but a pious, devoted, 
and truly admirable man." 

"Learn to appreciate the relative value of 
things, and have an opinion of your own. Are 
you to receive as gospel every word old Tate 
says ? Just let me state the case to you." Aunt 
Anna dropped basket and scissors, as she rose 
erect in her oratorical attitude. "Your father 
and Paul, when they came of age, got each some 
money under tlieir grandfather's will. Marma- 
duke kept to his farming, but Paul gathered his 
substance together like the prodigal son, and went 
and spent it — not in riotous living, certainly, but 
to just as little purpose — among felons in jails 
and paupers in hospitals. Then he must needs 
publish to the world a host of abuses that he had 
discovered, and make himself enemies ; so all liis 
fine schemes came to nought, and he died as much 
from heart-break as neglect" 

"No, aunt Anna; his schemes have uQt come 
to nought ; for what he began, otlier people have 
taken up and finished. Dr. Monson says so." 

" Don't bo Dr. Anybody's mouthpiece ; give me 
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your own words or none,** rejoined my aunt, 
stooping to her task again. 
They are my words, too," 
Very silly ones they are, then. I don't want 
to see any of you wiser or better men than your 
&ther or grand&iher before you. They have 
always been respected, and Paul was more laughed 
at than anything else." 

^^ People don't laugh at him now. They honour 
him." 

** Lip-worship. What is it worth, when he 
has been dead these thirty years? He would 
have starved to death if your father had not 
fetched him home. What is the good of looking 
at a man's grave? He is a warning, not an 
example, nephew Robert." 

Was he happy, aunt Anna?" 
Happy? I can't telL He said to me, the 
night before he died, that nobody should take the 
post of an apostle of reform whose heart was not 
prepared for Martyrdom. He did hope to do 
good at first, and hope kept him up while it 
lasted ; but he had not pith enough : he was soon 
worn out." 
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The camomile gathering was aY«r> and with 
a retrospective sigh to the memory of her brother^ 
amit Anna took up her basket^ and went into 
the house. Robert and I^ after strolling a few 
minutes longer in the garden^ passed through 
the wicket-gate and across the bridge^ to the 
churchy which stood about five hundred yard^ 
off on the hiU-side. There were, and are, a great 
many yews in the grave-yxurd, and imder one 
unde Paxd lay, with a plain slab of the gray stone 
over him, inscribed only with his name and age. 
(My brother Robert's grave is to the right of 
it, only mailed by a low head-stone.) We sat 
down on uncle FauTs grave, and began to talk 
about him. We both admired him sincerely. 

As I remember my brother Robert in his boy-r 
hood, he was slight and tall, ivith a great fore* 
head, and bushy brown hair ; his eyes were blue 
and his jkin 'brown ; be had what one would 
call a fine countenance. His temper was cheer^ 
ful and kind ; and with uncle Paul's love of true 
and beautiful things, he had a character of more 
nuiscle and &rce. I always loved Robert the 
best of my brothers, a»d Bympathised with hi. 
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<li8like to onr torpid state of existence : but what 
•conld we do against the rest? 



IV. 

Fboh fourteen to eighteen Robert went on fret* 
ting, fidgeting, and working alternately^ until 
one day there was a rumour of a grand new 
bridge to be built over the Alster^ about eleven 
miles above our house; beside it^ where there 
was a fall in the water, a manufactory was going 
to be built for weaving of stockings. Neither 
good words nor ill words would keep Robert 
from going up there day after day, and staying 
till night&lL It was in the time of hay harvest, 
and my father was often angry at his absence. 
One day he said to him in a rage, little think- 
ing his words would be taken in plain earnest, — 

" If any of those engineering, architect, machine 
fellows will take thee, Robert, thou mayst bind 
thyself to them for life ; I never want to see thy 
idle face again." 

Robert did not come back that m'ght, but the 
next morning he fetched his clothes when his 
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father was out in the fields^ and only the women 
at home. Aunt Anna was terribly vexed^ and sent 
to call his father in. My mother would have had 
Robert go without seeing him^ but the lad said^ — 

"Nay, Tve my father's leave,** and he stood 
up with his bonnie young face all glowing and 
brave, fearing none of us. "When Pm a man 
Mary shall come and keep my house — won't you, 
Mary?** 

I promised him. 

We were amazed to sec how my fatlier took 
it, when aunt Anna told him Robert was set on 
going, and nothing could stay him. The two 
took a long look at each other, as if measuring 
tlieir strength; then they shook hands. My 
mother cried to see it 

" If the lad will go, let liim go in peace,** said 
my father ; " I can make nothing of him. Anna, 
fetch up a bottle of wine to drink his health at 
the dinner. Thy grandfather will be displeased, 
lad ; thou*rt as wilful as ever Paul, my brother, 
was, and I misdoubt me that thou*ll prosper as 
ill; but thou shalt not go with a curse at thy 
back, my lad.** 

VOL. n. 22 
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And so Robert left us. 

I should be twenty-eight or twenty-nine years 
old at that time^ and in my own mind I had a 
strange hankering to go after the lad and take 
care of him; and as if to give me my liberty, 
in the year that followed the old grandfather and 
grandmother were both taken away, and those 
who were left were well able to take tent for 
themselves. Still I don't know that I would 
have left home^ if my own mother had not said, 
one Christmas night, the first he was away, " Our 
Robert will be glad to see you, Mary. Your 
father and I were saying, why should you not 
go and stop with him for the change/' My 
mother spoke for me as much or more than for 
him ; but what for has nothing to do with Ro- 
bert's story ; so I pass over that. 

I went away to Robert at Birmingham, where 
he was — ^an ugly great town then, not what it 
is now — and truly, the lad was glad to have a 
face that he knew about him. I had a little for- 
tune of my own, so that I was no burden on 
him ; but afterwards, as things turned out, a help. 
I took three rooms in a cottage a good half-mile 
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from the town^ and be changed to live wiih me» 
In the day he was at work in one of those vast 
manufiictories of iron machinery ; — I did see 
over one once, but what with the heat, the noise^ 
and the stir^ I could not tell now what it waa 
like — and in the evenings I had him mostly with 
me. He was not so merry a companion as he 
used to be, for his great idea had just begun to 
germinal, and many a silent hour I sat at one 
end of the table, while he at the other sat work- 
ing out his calculations, and making drawings 
of different parts of machinery. He got to 
making models after, and many a one did he 
fling down and breaL There was difficulty after 
difficulty to overcome. 

He would lecture to me about his drawing 
sometimes, and try to make me imderstand the 
relative power of this and that lever and wheel ; 
and though I could have remembered at the time> 
I could not tell you now, if I would, one fiftieth 
part of what he said. This was to save labour 
and waste; that for safety; this for speed. It 
was impossible to avoid being interested in his 

work, seeing^ how his heart and soul were bound 

22—2 
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up in it. I was as eager he should succeed as he 
was himselE ^' If I do succeed^ Mary, it will be 
the making of me ; and I mil succeed^" he used 
to say^ after every failure. And I believed he 
would. 



V. 

Months went on^ years went on^ and Robert was 
twenty-five, with his idea still unwrought out. 
In the midst of his hard toil and absorbing 
thoughts I was glad that ho still kept his kind, 
warm, manly heart There is a short bit in his 
story that I must not leave out — that about Rosie 
Kirwan. Her mother was a near neighbour of 
ours, and we had made acquaintance in our walks. 
Rosie came to tea with me sometimes, and that 
was the way she and Robert came, first to know, 
and afterwards tO' love, each other. Rosie was 
not so pretty as she was firesh-looking — afresh as 
May morning in Alsterdale, or as a half-blown 
rose ; a tall girl, straight and strong, with a round 
waist and a throat white and smooth as a marble 
figure; a firm step, a quick eye, and rather a 
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breezy temper. I liked her very much ; she was 
a frank^ honesty sensible girl^ and her mother had 
brought her up well. 

They came to an agreement between them- 
selves soon^ and it was really a pleasant sight to 
see Robert at his work, and Rosie leaning over 
him, bending her fine brows and setting her lips 
firm in a conscientious endeavour to take it all 
in ; and then giving me a quick little glance across 
the table, as much as to say, '^ I can't understand 
it one bit" 

Mrs. Kirwan was satisfied with the engagement^ 
though I did not quite approve of her way of 
speaking of it She said, ^* It is always a good 
speculation for a girl to marry a young man of 
talent and energy, though he may not be rich; he 
is almost sure to make some way in the world. 
I must confess that I should not let Rosie throw 
herself away on anybody ; and, if Robert gets 
forward as he promises to do, I shall be glad to 
\^ him have her. She is a good girl." 

The young things made no calculations, being 
content, apparently, with the present time of 
loving each other* 
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VI. 

At last the day came when Robert walked into 
my parlour one night and said, '^ It is done, 
Mary.** His face was all alight with pride and 
satisfaction, for Rosie was there, and, when he 
•poke, she marched straight up to him, and gave 
him a kiss. 

'^ I promised I would, Mary," said she, blushing 
like a rose ; ^^ I promised him six months ago ; " 
and the shame-faced girl looked as if she had done 
wrong, whereas Robert vowed she had been hard 
as flint, and that was the very first time she had 
suffered their lips to meet 

'^ Then it is a kiss for luck," said I ; and Rosie 
was as still as a mouse all the evening after. 

We had to hear about his success now. It 
was a grand invention we knew then, and all the 
world knows it now ; but, there wore many things 
to be done before Robert was to be a made man 
by it I believe people are no more ready now 
than they were then to adopt new systems ; but it 
bad been submitted to a number of men, both 
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scientific and practical^ and they all pronounced it 
the finest invention of the ag^. He must get it 
patented ; he must do this^ he must do that^ he 
must do the other. Words. 

He bade Rosie and me good-bye^ and carried 
his model to London — ^it was great expense — and 
there he stayed ; we being very anxious all the 
time. To tell you the backwards and forwards 
work he had^ the advice on one hand and the 
warnings on the other^ would be more than I could 
do5 or than you would care to hear. Besides^ 
is it not known well enough^ by all who interest 
themselves in such things^ the trouble there is to 
get a new invention adopted ? 

All this time in London was lost time. Kobert 
wanted money^ and money he had not^ and he 
was not earning any. My father had done for 
him all he ever intended to do, so I parted with 
my fortune, all but a bare maintenance, and k;ept 
him for a month or two longer, trying on all 
sides to get some one to adopt his invention. No- 
body would or could. It was a depressed season, 
and there was no spu*it to risk the production of 
anything novel and costly. 
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He came back to mo : that time I was alone, 
and glad I was that It so happened. I should not 
liave known him if I had met him in a strange 
place unexpectedly. All the healthy brown was 
gone out of his face^ his skin was pallid, his eyes 
and temples were sunk, his clothes were hanging 
about him as if they had been made for a man 
twice his size. When he spoke, it was in a 
hurried, nervous way, and his hands trembled as 
if he had had a stroke. Oh, how ill he looked I It 
is my belief that, in the last months he had been 
away, he had never had enough to eat 

One stormy winter night he came, without 
having given me warning. He was drenched with 
rain, and I said to him something about the folly 
of walking in his bad health in such weather, and 
where was his luggage ? He spread out his poor, 
thin hands, and said, with an attempt at a smile, 
'^ I carry all my possessions on my back, Mary ; '^ 
and then he flung himself down into a chair, and, 
leaning his face on the table, sobbed like a child. 
I shall never forget him as he appeared that 
night — ^never, while I live. He was no more like 
the Robert who had left me nine months before. 
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than the broken bits of drift-wood lying on the 
«ea-shore now^ are like the brave ship tliat sailed 
out of harbour a year ago. He could tell me 
nothing that night; but next day ho said that> 
finding he should never be able to do better for 
his invention^ poor as he was^ he had given it up 
to the manufacturer of machinery in whose ser* 
vice he had worked^ on condition that he would 
bring it out within three years. " I don't care for 
profits^ Mary ; let us have enough to live^ and 
I shall be satisfied^" said he. You see he was so- 
weak and worn down that his spirit was half 
broken. 

'^ But Rosie Kirwan/' I suggested. 

He got up5 and walked quickly through the room.. 

"Don't talk about her, Mary! How long is 
it since she has been here ? " 

Rosie and her mother had been away in London 
ever so long I told him. 

"And they have not come back? then you* 
don't know ? " 

He came to a full stop in front of me. 

I said no, I knew nothing. What was there* 
to know ? 
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'* Rode and I have broken. I declare, Maiy, 
it was almost a relief; for how could I keep her 
S8 Bhe has been kept? Her mother heard how 
badly I was prospering, and said the engagement 
must be dropped. I did not try to hold her to it 

—she would have stood by me ; but ^ and 

the poor lad*s voice broke down. 

Rofiie married, a year or two after, a cousin of 
her own : I believe it was a perfectly happy and 
suitable marriage. 



VII. 

Afteb this, Robert had a bad illness, and his 
brain was affected more or less to the end of his 
life in consequence; but, the intervals between 
were long, and he and I together led a not un- 
happy life. In less than two years there was 
scarcely an extensive manufactory in the kingdom 
that had not adopted Robert's invention, and its 
usefulness was extended to far other and different 
purposes than he had designed. It was like a 
new principle in mechanical powers that he had 
discovered and developed, for others to carry for- 
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ward. The person whose capital had enabled 
him to bring to practical results what Robert had 
designed^ grew a very rich man speedily ; he once 
flent Robert a fifty-pound note, and we were not 
in the position to refuse it As I said before, I 
had parted with all but a bare subsistence. Robert 
was never more fit for work. We went to a sea- 
(Bide village, and stayed there a year or two, in 
the hope that the change would restore him ; but 
it never did. He liked to sit on the sands, tracing 
out impossible designs with his stick, and demon- 
strating their feasibility to me. From the lectures 
I got, I ought to be one of the first theoretical 
machinists of the age. 

There is nothing more to tell : he lived eleven 
years longer, and we went home to Alsterdale to 
my mother. My father was dead then, and 
Charles had the farm ; and old Tate and he held 
long talks on uncle Paul's grave, and — I think 
that's all. He frequently said, especially towards 
the last, "Mary, whatever people think, and 
however it may seem, remember, I am not a dis- 
appointed man. I have done my work." 

Poor Robert's opinion may not be the opinion 
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of you who hear roe; but it was his^ and it U 
mine. After all these years^ it matters not a 
thought who is right and who is wrong. I always 
hoped that ho would be taken first, for who would 
have cared for him like me? I had my desire^ 
I have outlived him more than twenty years. 
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CAPTAIN DOTEb's SIORT. 



•C*" 



It was the fifth evening after the wreck of the 
Golden Mary when Dick Tarrant, who was one 
in the surf-boat with me, began to sing. At first 
nobody took any notice of him, and indeed he 
seemed to be singing more to himself than to 
toy one else. I had never heard the tune before, 
neither have I heard it since, but it was beautiful. 
I don't know how it might sound now, but then, 
in the twilight, darkness coming down on us fast, 
and, for aught we knew, death in the darkness, 
its simple words were full of meaning. The song 
was of a mother and child talking together of 
Heaven. I saw more than one gaunt face lifted 
up, and there was a great sob when it was done. 
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as if everybody had held their breath to listen. 
Says Dick then — 

" That was my cousin Amy's song^ Mr. 
Dover." 

" Then it will be a favourite of yours, Dick ? ^ 
I replied, hazarding a guess at the state of the 
case. 

" Yes. I don't know why I sing it Perhaps 
she put it in my mind. Do you believe in those 
things, Mr. Dover ? " 

"In what things, Dick?" I wanted to draw 
him on to talk of himself. 

" She's dead, captain ; and it seemed, a little 
while since, as if I heard her voice, far away, 
as it might be in England, singing it again ; and 
when she stopped, I took it up. It must be 
fancy, you know, it could not really be." 

Before long the night fell, and when we could 
not see each other's faces — except by the faint 
starlight — it seemed as if poor Dick's heart 
opened, and as if he must tell us who and what 
he was. 

Perhaps I ought to say how poor Dick came 
to be with us at all. About a week before we 
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to be with us at all. About a week before we 
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sailed^ there came to Captain Ravender one 
morning at his inn^ a man whom he had known 
intimately^ when they two were young fellows. 
Said he — 

"Captain, there's my nephew — poor Dick 
Tarrant — I want to ship him ofiF to Australia, 
to California, or anywhere out of the way. He 
does nothing but get into mischief here, and 
brings disgrace on the family. Where are you 
bound for next voyage ? " 

Captain Ravender replied,-— 

« California.'' 

"California is a long way oflP," said Captain 
Ravendcr's friend; "it will do as well as any 
place; he can dig for gold. The fact is, Dick 
has run through one fortune, and now a maiden 
aunt, who considers the credit of the family, 
offers him three hundred pounds to leave Eng« 
land. He consents to 'go, and the best plan will 
be to put him under your charge, pay his passage 
and outfit, and leave the rest of the money in 
your hands to be given over to him when he 
lands at the diggings." 

Captain Ravender agreed to the proposal, and 
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poor Dick, who had been left standing outside 
the door, was called in and introduced. I came 
in just at that point, and saw him. He was 
the wreck of what had been a fine-looking young 
man tan years ago, dragged down now by 
reckless dissipation to reckless poverty. His 
clothing was very shabby, his countenance wild 
and haggard, his shock of brown hair rusty 
with neglect — not a promising subject to look 
at His uncle told him the arrangements 
ho had made with Captain Ravender, in 
which he apparently acquiesced without much 
caring. 

"North or south, east or west," said he, *'it 
was all the same to him. If he had gone out 
to India, when he had a chance a dozen years 
before, he should have been a man or a mouse 
then." 

That was the only remark he oflEered. And the 
thing was settled. 

But when the time came to sail, poor Dick 
was not forthcoming. Wo sent up to his uncle'* 
house to know what was to be done, and, by- 
4md-by, down ho came with his nephew, who 
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had almost given us the sKp. Untfl we got 
into blue water Dick was prisoner rather than 
passenger. He did not take to his banishment 
kindly^ or see^ as his relatives did^ that there 
was a chance before him of redeeming a wasted 
life and repairing a ruined constitution. He was 
A very good-humoured, easy-tempered fellow, and 
A great favourite aboard; and, till the time of 
the wreck, cheerful, except in the evening when 
he got to leaning over the ship's side, and sing- 
ing all kinds of sentimental love-songs. I had 
iold the men to keep an eye on him, and they 
•did. I was afraid he might, in one of his black 
moods, try to make away with himself. 

He was the younger of two brothers, sons of 
a yeoman or gentleman-farmer in Cheshire ; both 
whose parents died when they were quite little 
things, leaving them, however, for their station, 
amply provided for. There was two hundred 
pounds a-year for their bringing-up, till they 
were eighteen, when the sum was to be doubled, 
and at one and tweniy they were to get five 
thousand pounds a-piece to start them in the 
world. Old Miss Julia Tarrant took Tom, the 
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elder, fl'nd Captain Ravender took poor Dick. 
Dick was a wild lad, idle at his book, hanker^ 
ing after play, but as kind-hearted and handsome 
a fellow as you could wish to see, Dick was 
generally better liked than Tom, who was steady 
as old Time. Both brothers were sent to the 
grammar-school of the town, near which they 
lived, and one of Dick's discursive anecdotes 
related to the second master there, whom, he 
asserted, he should have had pleasure in soundly 
thrashing at that moment, in part payment of 
the severe punishment he had formerly inflicted 
on his idle pupil. When Dick was sixteen, that 
tide in his aflPairs came which, had he followed 
it out to India, would probably have led on to 
fortime. But Dick had an invincible tie to Eng- 
land. Precocious in everything, he was deeply 
in love with his cousin Amy, who was three years 
older than himself, and very beautiful ; and Amy 
was very fond of him as of a younger brother. 

Said poor Dick, with a quiver in liis voice, 
as he was telling his story, " She was the 
onlv creature in the whole world that ever 
really cared whether I lived or died. I wor- 
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shipped the very ground she walked onl Tom 
was a clever, shrewd fellow — made for getting 
on in the world, and never minding anybody 
but himself. Uncle Tarrant was as hard and 
rigid as a machine, and his wife was worse 
—there was nobody nice but Amy ; she was an 
angel I When I got into scrapes, and spent more 
money than I ought, she set me right with my 
imde, and later — when it was too late for any 
good, and the rest of them treated me like a 
dog — she never gave me either a cold look or 
a hard word. Bless her I " 

For the sake of being near his cousin, Dick 
professed a wish to be a farmer like his cousin 
and father, which was quite agreeable to the 
family; and for three years more he stayed in 
his uncle Tarrant's house, very much beloved 
by all — though in his bitterness he said not — 
for his gaiety and light heart were like a charm 
about him. If there was a fault, he had friends 
too many, for most of them were of a kind not 
likely to profit a young man. 

Coming home one evening, about twilight,, 
from a hunt which he had attended, the poor 
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lad unexpectedly met the crisis of his fate. He 
told us this with an exactness of detail that made 
the scene he described like a bit of Dutch paint- 
ing. I wish I could repeat it to you in his 
own words^ but that is impossible; still I will 
be as exact as possible. 

In Mr. Tarrant's house there was a little par* 
lour especially appropriated* to Amy's use. It 
had a low window with a cushioned seat, from 
which one long step took you into the garden. 
In this parlour Amy had her piano, her book- 
case, her work-basket, her mother's picture on 
the wall, and several of poor Dick's sketches 
neatly framed. Dick liked this room better than 
any other in the house. When the difference be- 
twixt Amy's age and his seemed greater than it did 
now, it was here he used to come to be helped 
with his lessons ; and later, when his red-hot 
youth was secretly wreathing all manner of tender 
fancies about her, that he used to sit at her feet 
reading to her out of some poetry-book, or sing- 
ing while she worked, or, perhaps, sang toa 
These pleasant early intimacies had never been 
discontinued, for, while Dick's heart was wasting 
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its first passion on his cousin^ she was all the 
while thinking of somebody else. 

Having put his pony in the stable^ he made 
his way at once to Amy's parlour^ opening the 
door softly, for he liked to surprise her. Neither 
she nor the person with her heard him enter; 
they were too much occupied with themselves 
and each other to hear anything. Amy was 
standing in the window, and beside her, with 
his arm round her waist, was the straight-haired, 
pale-featured curate of the parish. It was a 
clear yellow twilight, and all about Amy's head 
the lustre shone like a glory; her hands were 
down-dropt, and the busy fingers were plucking 
a rose to pieces, petal by petal, and scattering 
them on the carpet at her feet She was as 
blushing herself as the poor rose, and seemed to 
listen willingly to the pleadings of her lover. 
Dick noticed the slight quivering of her lips and 
the humid glitter of her eyes wlien the low- 
spoken, tremulous words, meant only for one ear, 
met his, and he said he felt as if all the blood 
in his body were driven violently up to his brain 
by their sound. 
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The bird in its cage began trilling a loud song 
as it pecked at a spray of green which the even- 
ing wind blew against the wires through the 
open window, and under cover of its noise poor 
Dick stole out, leaving the young lovers alone 
in the blush of their acknowledged love. He 
went back to the stable, got his pony out, mounted 
it, and galloped away like mad to rejoin the 
companions he had left an hour before for Amy's 
sake. It was not till after midnight that he came 
home, and then ho was reeling drunk. His uncle 
Tarrant and Amy had sat up for him, and, being 
quarrelsome in his cups, he insulted. the first, 
and would not speak to his cousin. Poor Dick 
thought to drown his sorrow, and this was the 
beginning of his downward course. 

The individual whom Amy had chosen to en- 
dow with her love had nothing about him par- 
ticular to approve except his profession. AH his 
attributes, moral, mental, and personal, were ne- 
gative rather than positive. Poor Dick described 
him only as Straight-haired, as if that epithet 
embodied all his qualities. He thought that Amy 
did not really love him, but was attracted by 
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some imaginary sanctity and perfection with which 
her imagination invested liim. It was very likely : 
from what we see every day we may be sure 
that many women have loved^ not the man him- 
self they have married, but an ideal which he 
personates very indifferently indeed to all eyes 
but theirs. 

Dick could not, for many days, restrain the 
<expression of his feelings. Coming one day 
suddenly on Amy in the garden where she was 
walking in maiden meditation, he stopped her 
and made her listen to his story, which he poured 
out with much exaggeration of epithet and manner. 
Amy was startled and distressed ; she endea- 
voured in vain to stop his confession by ap- 
pealing to his common sense of what was 
right. 

** Dick, you know I am engaged to Henry 
Lister — ^you ought not to have spoken — let me 
go I" said she, for he had grasped her hands 
tightly in his. 

" I ought not to have spoken, and I love you ! 
O cousin ! you don't know what love is if you 
say so. Amy, it will out I Amy, if I had come 
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before the straight-haired parson^ would you have 
listened to me then ? " 

A vivid blush flew into the gurrs fece, but she 
would not saj a word of encouragement ; on that 
blush, however, poor Dick, whether rightly or 
wrongly, contrived to found a renewed hope. Amy 
kept his avowal to herself, knowing well that 
its discovery woidd entail a total separation from 
her cousin; and she had become so accustomed 
to his usefulness and gaiety in a house where 
everybody else was chilly and methodical, that 
she could not readily part with him. I incline to 
think myself that she did like Dick better than 
the straight-haired curate for many reasons, and 
Dick himself was persuaded of it Her indeci*^ 
sion had, as may be supposed, a very pemicious^ 
effect on his mind and conduct. One day he 
was in the seventh heaven of hope and content- 
ment, and the next ho was the most miserable 
dog aUve: then he would go and forget his grie& 
in a convivial bout with his comrades, till at 
length his tmcle Tarrant turned him out of doors. 
Amy had tried her influence with him in vain. 

" You are the cause of it, Amy, and nobody 
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but you," said Dick, passionately ; " if you would 
give that straight-haired fellow warning, you 
should never have to complain of me again.'' 

But Amy, though she fretted a great deal,, 
held to her engagement, and Dick went on from 
bad to worse. 

It must have been very deplorable to behold 
the reckless way in which he dissipated his money 
as soon as he got it into his hands, ruining at 
once his prospects, his character, and his health. 
With a temperament that naturally inclined him 
to self-indulgence, the road to ruin was equally 
rapid and pleasant. When Amy married Henry 
Lister — ^which she did after an engagement of 
six months — Dick kept no bounds, and he irre- 
trievably offended his family by intruding him- 
self, uninvited, amongst the guests at the wed* 
ding. There was a painful scene in Amy's parlour^ 
where he went secretly, as he himself acknow- 
ledged, in the wild hope of inducing her to break 
off the engagement at the eleventh hour. She 
was dresfited ready for church, and her mother 
was with her. That made no difference. Poor 
Dick went down on his knees, and cried, and 
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kissed his cousin's hands, and besought her to 
listen to hinu And Amy fainted* She fainted a 
second time at the altar when Dick forced him- 
«elf into her presence and forbade the marriage. 
Ho was so frantic^ so out of himself^ that he had 
to be removed by compulsory measures before 
the service could go on. Of course^ after a scene 
like this^ his uncle's family kept no terms with 
him ; he was forbidden ever to suffer his shadow 
to darken their door again — and so the poor, 
wild, crazed fellow went headlong to destructioxL 
I doubt very much myself whether Amy was 
worth such a sacrifice ; but he thought so. Life, 
he said, was unendurable without her, and he 
did not care how soon he ended it. 

But this was not all. Amy died of con- 
sumption within a year of her marriage, and 
Dick asserted that she had been killed by bad 
usage. He went down to his uncle's house where 
she lay, and asked to see her. The request was 
refused, and he forced his way by the window 
into the room at night, as was afterwards dis- 
covered by the disarrangement of the furniture, 
^nd stayed there crying over his dead love until 
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dawn. At her funeral he joined the mourners^ 
and showed more grief than any of them; but 
as the husband was turning away, he walked 
up to him and shook his clenched fist in his 
face, crying, — 

" You killed her, you straight-haired dog 1 " 
It was supposed that if he had not been re- 
strained by the bystanders, he might have done 
him a mischief. His family gave it out that he 
was mad. Perhaps he was. 

Dice, drinking, and horse-racing now soon 
made an end of poor Dick's five thousand pounds* 
He lost every shred of self-respect, and herded 
with the lowest of the low. There is no telling 
how a man's troubles may turn him — ^love- dis- 
appointments especially ; poor Dick's turned him 
into a thorough scamp. He was a disgrace to 
the family, and a misery to himself, but there 
was this good left in him amidst his degrading 
excesses — ^the capability of regretting. He never 
enjoyed his vices or ceased to feel the horrible 
debasement of them. He was seen at races,- 
prize-fights, and fairs, in rags and tatters ; he was 
known to have wanted bread ; he was suspected 
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of theft and poaching, and his brother Tom 
rescued him once out of the streets, where he 
was singing songs disguised as a lame . soldier, 
Tom allowed him a guinea a week, but before 
he had been in receipt of it a month he made 
the aimmty over to an acquaintance for ten 
pounds, to take him to Doncaster, and this friend 
always went with him to receive the money, 
lest he should lose it, so that Dick suffered ex-* 
tremities while he was supposed to be at least 
fed and clothed by his family. Ten years of 
reckless debauchery and poignant misery reduced 
him to the state in which his uncle Tarrant 
brought him to me; his aunt Julia, who had 
brought Tom up, offered to give him money if 
he would go out of the country and never come 
back again. How he went out of it, I have told 
already. 

When he ceased speaking, I said, to encourage 
him, — 

** Youll do well yet, Dick, if you keep steady, 
and we make land or are picked up.** 

**What can it bo," said Dick, without par- 
ticularly answering, ^^that brings all these old 
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things over my mind? There's a child's hymn 
I and Tom used to say at my mother's knee when 
we were little ones, keeps running through my 
thoughts. It's the stars, maybe ; there was a little 
window by my bed that I used to watch them 
at — a window in my room at home in Cheshire — 
and if I was ever afraid, as boys will be after 
reading a good ghost story, I would keep on 
paying it till I fell asleep." 

"That was a good mother of yours, Dick; 
'Could you say that hymn now, do you think? 
Some of us might like to hear it" 

" It's as clear in my mind at this minute as if 
my mother was here listening to me," said Dick, 
and he repeated : — 

"Hear my prayer, Heavenly Father I 
Ere I lay me down to sleep ; 
Bid thy Angels, pure and holy, 
Bomid my bed their vigils keep. 

« My sins are heavy, but Thy mercy 
Far outweighs them every one ; 
Down before Thy Gross I cast them. 
Trusting in Thy help alone. 

'* Keep me through this night of peril 
Underneath its boundless shade ; 
Take me to Thy rest, I pray Thee, 
When my pilgrimage is made. 
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'* None shall measure out Thy patience 
By the span of human thought j 
None shall hound the tender mercies 
Which Thy Holy Son has bought. 

** Pardon all my past transgressions, 
Olve me strength for days to come j 
Oulde and guard me with Thy blessing, 
Till Tliy Angels bid me home/' 

After awhile Dick drew his coat up over his 
head and lay down to sleep. 

" Well, poor Dick I " thought I, ** it is siurely a 
blessed thing for you that — 

** None shall measure out God's patience, 
By the span of human thought ; 
None shall bound the tender mercies 
Which His Holy Son has bought." 
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Ike Bbanston was a man who respected hi& 
position^ and spoke of it loudly and often ; a man 
of the obsolete school, who withstood innovation on 
principle, and was accounted a perfectly safe man 
because he had escaped the prevailing epidemic of 
reform. He boasted perpetually of his successes 
in his profession, and delighted to be styled a self- 
made man ; but his whole career had turned on 
the rotten hinge of expediency. He held severe 
theories of morals, though he was never averse 
to taking advantage in the way of business, if it 
were not likely to be found out ; he put down his 
name on published subscription lists, because it 
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was cheaper than private charity, and the odour 
of its sanctity travelled farther. Was any ac- 
quaintance going down in the world, and to give 
him a shove or a kick might be profitable, Ike 
Branston was not withheld from administering it 
by any antiquated notions of former friendship 
or obligation. On the other side, did he see a 
man struggling bravely out of difficulties— one 
who was sure to win — he would stretch forth a 
finger and help him with Pecksniffian smile ; then, 
when he was up and rising above him, he would 
point to him triumphantly, and cry, "I made 
him!^ 

Ike Branston had brought up his elder son 
Carl on his own principles, and the lad took to 
them as naturally as to his mother's milk. He 
was precociously shrewd, keen, and plausible — a 
veritable chip of the old block. The younger, 
Robin or Robert, was not deficient in ability, but 
his father and brother thought him a fool, and 
told him so. He did not value money for its own 
sake ; where could be a stronger evidence of his 
weakness and folly? He had his friends and 
acquaintance in artists' studios and sculptors' 
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ateliers; lie lived happily, and not disorderly, 
amongst them, like a prodigal son, spending his 
quarter's allowance in three weeks, and then 
•existing nobody exactly knew how. His father 
had assigned him his portion, and bade him go 
and ruin himself as fast as he liked, but never to 
trouble him again, or expect anything more from 
him. Robin shook his merry head, and departed 
thankfully. The paternal home was dismal, the 
paternal society oppressive ; it was like escaping 
out of prison to have his liberty in the w^orld ; and 
Robin tried its delights like a judicious epicure, 
who, revelling in the luxuries of to-day, has still 
a thought for the pleasures of to-morrow, and will 
not risk his powers of enjoyment by over-indul- 
gence. His heart was, perhaps, rather womanish, 
his ,mind too delicate and refined for a man who 
would do vigorous battle with life ; but both were 
richly capable of seizing its subtle aroma of hap- 
piness and tasting it in its pristine sweetness and 
strength. Carl met his brother occasionally, and 
sneered at him, gave him good advice, predicted 
debasement, and laid his head on his pillow 
nightly in the flattering assurance that he was not 
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as that prodigal^ idle^ wasteful^ warm-hearted^ 
generous^ nnsuspicious. No ; Carl knew the ways^ 
of this wicked world to the inmost tangle of the 
clue^ or thought he did^ which is mucli the 
same. 

Ike Branston had a niece living in his house, 
the penniless child of his sister ; her name was 
Alice Deane. She sat at his table^ aired his 
newspaper and slippers^ mended his thrifty gloves, 
and made herself generally and unobtrusively 
useful. Ike did not notice her much; he used 
her as a machine ; never thought whether she was 
pretty or ugly, stupid or clever, amiable or the 
reverse. She had been there sixteen years, grow* 
ing gradually from child to woman, unheeded, 
Ike never cared for her or for Robin ; he never 
had cared for anybody but himself and Carl, and, 
perhaps, a little while for Carl's mother, who was, 
a long time since, dead. It was on Alice Deane's 
account chiefly that Carl rejoiced in Robin's 
absence. Though Ike was blind to the patent 
fact, the brothers had both found out that she was 
wonderfully fair and attractive, that her solenm 
grey eyes were the most beautiful eyes in the 
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world, and that her figure was moulded like a 
Dian. 

Robin being out of the way, Carl took every 
opportunity of denouncing him as a libertine, and 
ridiculing him as a simpleton in Alice's presence, 
and as she never said a word in his favour, Carl 
thought he was progressing famously in his suit 

He got his father's permission to marry her ; 
old Ike thought if she had not a fortime she 
would save one, seeing that she had no hankering 
after women's finery, and was content to sit read- 
ing and sewing, drawing and singing, the year 
round. Carl redoubled his assiduities, but when- 
ever he had made up his mind, and got ready a 
speech of proposal to Alice, something in her 
manner indescribably icy and repellent drove him 
back again into himself. As far as selfish people 
ever do love, Carl loved Alice, and her perti- 
nacious blindness to the fact half maddened him. 
He could not stir her from her impassabiliiy one 
iota. * Her eyes, ever pure, cool, and self- 
possessed, would meet his calmly ; her cheek kept 
its uniform tint, her voice its even unembarrassed 
flow, no matter what he looked, spoke, or in- 
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sinuated. Ike laughed at his son ; he said^ Robin 
would have wooed, won, and married the girl, 
while Carl stood looking at her like grapes hung 
too high for his reach. Carl was mortified; he 
was afiraid his father spake truth, and that Robin 
was Alice's &yourite. So, in the end he spoke 
to her. 

It was one rich July evening when she was 
sitting in the dismal parlour reading. Even in 
there came a ray or two of dusty sunshine, and 
when he approached her, Carl, for a moment, 
fancied she blushed; but he was speedily un- 
deceived ; it was only the red reflection of a ray 
through the crimson window-curtain, and her 
gown was blushing as much as she. He asked 
what she was reading ; and, without looking up, 
she answered, " The May Queen." 

*' Can you leave it a minute, and listen to me? ^ 

He spoke as if he were addressing her about 
the household accounts, which it was her province 
to keep. She read to the end of the page, shut 
up the book, and, looking him straight in the 
face, said, '^WeU?" 

He stamped impatiently, walked to and fro 
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the room^ came back and stood before her : the 
faintest suspicion of a smile lurked about Alice's 
mouthy as she asked what disturbed him ? 

"It is you — ^you, Alice! Do you know how 
I have been worshipping you — adoring you — ^for 
months ? " 

" I'm surprised at you, cousin Carl, I thought 
you had more sense ; I am not a goddess," was 
the quiet reply. There was no feeling in her 
face. 

" How I have been loving you, Alice ! " And 
he brought down his heel with another imperative 
stamp. 

The girl's eyes went straight &om his coun- 
tenance, gloomy, passionate, and eager, to his 
impatient foot. 

" Carl," she said, gravely, " it is the surest sign 
in the world that I do not love you in return, 
because I never found you out I never should 
have found it out if you had not told me. Per- 
haps it is a mistake." 

** A mistake ! What on earth do you mean ? " 

" What I say ; — neither more nor less." 
I do love you, Alice ; I would give my life for; 
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you;'' and Carl sank his voice to a pleading 
tone. 

" That is a mere phrase ; besides^ I know you 
would not I don*t think you would give a much 
smaller thing for me. There was a man came 
yesterday about a little sum of money that he 
owes to my uncle. I heard you tell him that if 
the debt were not paid within three days, you 
should proceed against him; he said, with tears 
in his eyes, that he had not the means, — ^he 
pleaded his sickly wife and his family of young 
children, and you sent him away with your first 
answer. You have plenty of money, Carl ; if I 
made a point of it, would you pay that man's 
debt?" 

** Nonsense, Alice, you don't understand busi- 
ness," was the half-peevish, half-confused reply. 

" Then I have made a poor use of my oppor- 
tunities, for I Iiave heard of little else all my life 
long ; and I answer you, cousin Carl, you do not 
understand love as I understand it, and I have 
no love of my kind to give you." 

*' You are thinking of Robin, that poor, sack- 
less fool I Why, Alice, he does not care for yon 
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ns I do ; he is a wild, extravagant, reckless scape- 
grace, who would make you miserable." 

" He is a better man than you, Carl. I never 
shudder away from the grasp of his hand—" 

" You shudder from my touch ! " 

"Yes; I am always conscious of your pre- 
sence as I am conscious of thimder in the air 
before the storm bursts ; when I hear you speak, 
I think that is the tongue that would lie away 
Robin's good name: when you give me your 
hand in the morning, I think how many imfortUT 
nat-e creatures* dooms it will sign before night, 
and how many it signed yesterday. When you 
laugh, I say to myself, some poor soul is weep- 
ing, perhaps, for a hard deed of yours — ^no, cousin 
Carl, I do not love you ; I never can love you." 
You give me my answer plainly." 
Yes. You said to me last night, * Whatever 
you are, be practical.' I am practical, therefore. 
Now, may I go on with my story ? " 

He made her no reply, and she took up the 
book. Carl was standing with his back to the 
window, looking down on her pure, serene coun- 
tenance. He liked her better than ever. Her 
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reproaches did not 8ting him at all; thej were 
weak and womanish^ but natural, from a heart 
like hers ; he could aflford to smile at them. 

"Alice,** he said, ironically, *'you arc anjrthing 
but practical. You are a poor dependant; a 
word from me to my father would make you 
homeless and destitute to-morrow.** 

" It is generous in you to remind me of it, Carl 
—generous and kind.** 

** It is true. With me you would have 
position, money, society, if you wished. I am 
rich ; my father is rich and old — he cannot live 
much longer. I would restore to Robin part of 
his share which his prodigality has justly for- 
feited " 

** Carl, if you were to talk till midnight, you 
could not change my mind or your own nature. 
You are rich. Well, there are women to be 
bought ; for myself, I would rather toil and go 
clad in hodden grey than be your wife — to be 
worshipped six months, and neglected afterwards 
to the end of my days." 

*' You are very hard, Alice.** 

" For you, Carl, hard as the nether millstone. 
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and not hard only. Be satisfied. If I were 
caught by the name of your wealth, I should 
come to hate you — I should grow wicked. Ga 
away, Carl ; you and I have nothing in common 

-goP' 

She was moved at last Her grey, calm eyes- 
had a tavmy, dangerous spark in them ; her heart 
was not marble — ^it was smouldering fire, rather. 

Carl took heart of grace. *'She is worth 
winning — she may be won : only let me find out 
the way," he said to himself. And, feigning a 
deep depression, he slowly left her, and went 
straight to his father. 

The old man was in a sarcastic mood. 

*'Carl Branston plays Lothario ill," cried he 
" Pluck up a spirit, man, or ask Robin to givfr 
thee a lesson how to woo. Robin has her ear." 

" Do you think Robin loves her, father ? I told 
her he did not" 

'* She knows better than thee, Carl, and laughed 
at thee for a liar. " 

*' She never laughed." 

The young man gnawed his lips, and gave his^ 
father a darkling look. He was wondering why 
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Alice preferred his brotlier, whom he despised and 
bated, to himself, who was handsomer, deverer, 
richer, and more respected. People loved Robin, 
but they respected Carl, who had a position and 
money, and a hard, sensible head. Ike Branston 
&thomed his son's thooghts. 

" Thou'rt a marvellous proper man, Carl,*' said 
he, laugliing. *' What a pity Alice don't fancy 
thee, or that thou don't fancy another woman! 
When I was thy age, I was not so easily down- 
cast Thy mother said nay a full score of times 
before she said yea." 

" Alice is of a different sort. You would not 
tell me to try her again, if you had heard her bid 
me go ten minutes since." 

" I'll not keep her here to vex thee, CarL Say 
the word, and she sliall go to Margery Pilkington 
to-morrow. She will Ijo glad enough to come 
back, even with thee, a month or two hence." 

Carl's face cleared. 

"Robin would never find her out there," he 
said. 

" Yes, man, he'd find her in Hades, if he loves 
her. But you must be beforehand with him — 
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assiduous^ flattering, mind that Take her gifts — 
bless me! I'll court her for you, if you don't 
know how. I should like to hear her say nay to 
Ike Branston I " 

"Let her alone, father, but send to Margery 
Pil^gton to come and fetch her. Robin must 
not hear of it." And Carl went out 



II. 



Makqeay Pilkington was a woman whose bonea 
were as brass, and her blood as iced mud: a slow, 
stagnant Woman, who never did a kind deed, or 
thought a good thought, but who was congealed 
into a statue of phaiisaical hypocrisy and earthy 
selfishness. She was Ike Branston's cousin — Ike 
Branston's feminine counterpart divested of his 
sleek beauty ; he was a very handsome old man, 
she was plain to repulsiveness, but their minds 
were stamped with the same die, and their views 
bounded by the same limit. Margery Pilkington 
lived in a square, obtrusive-looking, brick house 
overlooking the village green of Beckford, at the 
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further side of which was a row of ugly cottages^ 
her property. From her parlour window she 
could exercise Hurveillance over her tenantSi and 
both them and her servants she ruled arbitrarily ; 
she ruled Alice Deane arbitrarily also when she 
got her— -cousin Ike had said the girl was wilful 
and obstinate, and wanted bringing to reason. 
Margery undertook the task with unctuous satis* 
faction. 

Did Alice want to walk by the river-side, she 
must sit in-doors, and refresh herself witli darning 
stockings ; did the north-cast wind blow, she must 
go out for her health ; had slie a headache, it was 
affectation, she must work at a solid, improving 
book ; was she deep in some interesting study, 
she must relinquiHli ii Well, indeed, did Mistress 
Margery Pilkington understand the art and science 
of thwarting everybody in an aggravating, con- 
siderate way, which could not be complained of, 
for it wore the guise of kindness. Alice con- 
tradicted her once, but she scolded and fretted 
for an hour without taking breath, and impressed 
such an awfiil picture of her sensitiveness on her 
victim's mind that she felt no inclination to* 
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transgress again. AHce saw through her feint, 
and despised it, but submitted to captivity with a 
tolerable grace. 

Carl Branston came down to Beckford in 
buoyant humour when his cousin had been there 
about ten days — long enough to weary of Miss 
Margery Pilkington's purgatorial discipUne. He 
had made a successful speculation, and chose to 
augur therefrom good to his suit. Alice received 
him cordially: any change was better than 
none. 

"Take me home, Carl," whispered she, for- 
getting the scene before she left her uncle's house, 
and reverting to cousinly familiarity. 

He seemed gratified. *' Are you softening to- 
wards me, Alice ? " he asked, gently. 

She drew up her slender shape with an air of 
indescribable haughtiness, and, looking him in the 
face, said, ** So I have been sent here for a punish- 
ment, as a banishment ? Very well, Carl Bran- 
ston; I will stay here till doomsday rather than 
be your wife. Did you imagine that I did not 
loathe you sufficiently before, that you descend 
to persecution?'' And she turned from hinn as 
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one would turn from some yillanoos creeping 
tiling, and left him feeling a verj mean and beaten 
scoundrel indeed. Carl had not the courage left 
to present the fine gauds he had brought for her ; 
he returned to London with them in his pocket, 
and venomed rage in his heart 

Margery Filkington was, according to her own 
statement, a martyr to tic douloureux ; she was 
aiSicted with it tilie next day, and, after a morn- 
ing of rampant ill-humour, during which it is a 
question whether she or Alice suffered most, she 
retired to her chamber and shut herself up. 
Alice put on her hat with a sigh of relief, and 
sauntered away to the river-side. Beckford river 
was a famous trout-stream; what more natural 
than that when she was come to a pretty bend 
near the wood she should see a man fishing, and 
that this man should be cousin Robin ? and what 
again more natural than that meeting him thus 
accidentally, they should each exclaim how glad 
they were, and then wander on together through 
the shady glades of Beechwood, talking about 
all sorts of interesting things which nobody need 
listen to unless they like ? 
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" I heard of you yesterday," said Robin, *' and 
made my way down here directly. Why have 
they banished thee, my pretty Alice ? " 

Alice told him sometliing, and he guessed thfr 
rest 

'* That brother of mine is a sorry knave ; III 
disown him ! " cried he, with a . laugh ; but she 
knew very well that Robin would have shared 
his last crumb with his greatest enemy ; he could 
not remember an injury, and, as for being jealous 
of Carl's attachment to Alice, he thought it just 
the most natural thing in the world. 

Robin had a very pleasant voice, full and rich 
in tone, but he could sink it to the softest of 
whispers, and what he said next the little birds 
in the tree-tops could scarcely have heard if they 
had listened with all their might It was, *' Alice, 
love me ; let me take care of thee ; I've loved thee 
sixteen years, ever since they brought thee, a 
little shy lassie that could scarce crawl, and set 
thee down between me and Carl, and told us ta 
be brothers to thee." 

Alice was not coquettish, but there was a mis- 
chievous sparkle in her eyes as she said : " And 
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you fooght the next day who should love me 
best*' 

*^ And I beat Carl. Answer me, Alice ; will 
you love me ? ** 

*^ I think you liave earned some reward by 
yotu* faithfulness, Robin,^said she, with a blushing 
smile. 

^' Then promise to give it me.** 

He held out his hand, and she put hers into 
it like a tiny fair dove hiding in its nest, and as 
there was none but the wood creatures to behold 
and the winds to whisper it, he made her soft 
warm lips seal the promise then and there made 
and recorded at once. 

It was mid-afternoon when they met ; it was 
shading into twilight when they separated at the 
top of Wood-lane; Alice crossing the green, 
armed at all points against Miss Margery Pilking- 
ton's ill-humours, and Robin, not less blissful, 
wending towards his home. Before parting, Robin 
pleaded for permission to beard the lioness in 
her den, but Alice said, not for worlds; so he 
mentioned the probability of his fislilng all next 
day, and she hinted that most likely she should 
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'Stroll on the banks at some hour between sunrise 
and sunset ** The river-side is always so pleasant, 
in June I ^ said she, archly. 

When she came into Margery Pilkington's 
puritanical little parlour, she looked as much out 
^f character as a portrait of Hebe in a cellar. 
She had a rich carnation on her lip and a rose 
on her cheek, as bright as ever bloomed in gar- 
den, and a lustre in her large eyes lighted at 
love's own torch. Her protectress sat there with 
her face swathed up in flannel like a corpse, and 
wearing her most awful scowl. She looked up 
at Alice, and snorted angiy disapproval of her 
appearance. 

"You have been in fool's paradise," said she 
grimly ; " Carl yesterday, Robin to-day ; you'll 
go straight back to your uncle Branston to- 
morrow, treacherous girL" 

Alice blushed a confession, and begged to stay 
where she was. 

"I like the country: Beckford is pretty; let 
me stay. Miss Margery; it is nicer being here 
than in London." 

" I dare say it is — Beechwood and Robin Bran- 
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ston understood/' retorted Mistress Pilkingtoiu 
'* You are an ungrateful creature ; I cannot think 
where you expect to go to when you die. IIa» 
not Ike Branston been a futlier to you ? ^ 

"No.** 

*' No I What do you mean ? He has fed you^ 
clothed you, lodged you for sixteen years, educated 
you." 

^' Robin taught me all 1 know.'' 

'^And so, forsootli, the pupil must show her 
gratitude to her master by loving liim? Nothing 
less will serve ? " 

*' Nothing less.** 

*' And the young man wiU lose all for you — 
fooll'' 

"Lose all?" 

"Yes. You marry Carl, he will reconcile his 
father to Robin, and the prodigal will get his 
share at the old man's death. You marry Robin, 
he will not get a penny. Yon may both starve, 
and I'd have you remcml^er that when |)Overty 
comes in at the door, love flies out at the 
window." 

Alice treated the warning with indifference; 
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^^ We shall want but little, and surely we may 
earn that little,** she said quietly. 

Mistress Margery laughed her harsh discordant 
laugh. 

" I would not keep you from your will if it lay 
with me — ^what is to be will be, for all I can 
say, but I shall not get into trouble with cousin 
Ike about the business. Get away ; pack up your 
traps to-night ; to-morrow morning you march." 

Margery Pilkington's word was not to be gain- 
said, and Alice departed to her chamber silent 
and obedient 



III. 

About three weeks after their encounter by the 
river, Robin and Alice appeared at Ike Branston's 
breakfast table together. 

" Father, we are married," said Robin, with- 
*out any repentant, theatrical demonstrations ; ho 
stood firmly, holding his wife by the hand. 

" Oh, indeed, — married ? " echoed the old man. 
Carl's face had worn its down-looking ex* 
pression ever since Alice administered her last 
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rebuff^ and it did not lighten at this news^ as majr 
be supposed. Mistress Margery Filkington had 
not thought it necessary to communicate to her 
cousin that the charge he had confided to her 
tender guardianship had evaded her watchfubiess 
and disappeared one morning early; therefixre 
JRobin had the felicity of breaking tlie ice with 
his relatives. His fistther received the announce- 
ment without evincing surprise or displeasure; 
he looked quite cool : but nobody who knew Ike 
Branston liked his cool manner; it meant eviL 

** Uncle, don't be angry with Robin, for my 
sake," Alice pleaded softly; she understood the 
dangerous warning of his countenance. 

" Angry 1 I am never angry ; daughter, take 
a scat ; Robin, have some coffee : Carl, help your 
brother," said Ike, with his cj-nical smile, which 
was a triumph of bland hypocrisy: he laid an 
unctuous stress on the changed position of Alice 
as his daughter ; he used to call her niece ; never 
by her name, which, was also the name of his 
deceased wife. Robin, without a suspicion of 
ihe genuineness of his father's cordiality, threw 
off his rather proud yet anxious restraint, and 
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glided into conversi^tion with him aboat his in* 
tentions. 

** And pray where have you pitched your tent, 
Robin — where are you going to live ? You begin 
housekeeping, of course ? " asked Ike gravely. 

"Why, yes — I suppose so. Can you recom-» 
mend me a house, sir?" his son said, with great 
cheerfulness. 

" There is an excellent mansion to let in Great 
Howard Street— if it would not be too small for^ 
you — ^rent betweeir three and four hundred ; it 
is beautifully furnished, and nearly new. The 
Earl of Monypence had it for a few seasons. 
Here, my dear, is something; towards your house- 
keeping expenses;" and, with exquisite grace 
and urbanity, Ike handed his daughter-in-law a 
five-pound note, which he had been ostentatiously 
extracting from his pockei>-book, as he suggested 
a residence for the young pair. Carl seemed in- 
wardly diverted at the irony of his parent, but 
he kept his eyes on the morning paper, except 
for the instant when the bank-note was presented, 
but he did not succeed in seeing its amount, and 
was rather afraid that a spasm of generosity 
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might bave seized the old man at the sight of 
his younger son's beaming countenance. Bobin, 
in the same doubt^ thanked his father wannlj; 
but Alice was uneasy^ and was relieved when 
the dismal hall-clock struck ten, and Ike and 
Carl rose to go to their office. 

'' Let me know where you settle down, Robin ; 
I suppose we shall see you from time to time; 
I don't like family dissensions^ you are aware; 
good momingi" and with a hurried yet expansive 
liand-shaking Ike ushered his younger son and 
Alice out into the street; Carl gave his brother 
a cool nod, and overlooking his cousin altogether, 
marched away, as if tlic most pressing affairs 
called liim. 

When Robin and Alice had got a few hundred 
yards from Ike Branston's house, Alice whis- 
pered — 

" It was only a five-pound note, Robin." 

Her husband looked surprised for a moment, 
and then broke into a merry lauglu 

*'We ought not to have expected anything 
better,** he said. "Never mind, Alice, HI turn 
photographer, painter of portraits for the million 
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— ^anytliing. Let us go and look at that cottago 
we saw advertised in yesterday's Times — it "will 
suit our fortunes.'* 

**ril bo as happy as a queen there, Robin," 
Alice gaily responded, and she stepped out cheer- 
fiilly, as if her heart were lightened of a load ; 
«he was, indeed, glad that no form of dependence 
on her uncle was to mar her new life ; and to be 
free of him and poor, was preferable to a luxurious 
slavery. 

The cottage in question was far enough out of 
London to look pleasantly rural in its little garden 
itsnced off from some meadow fields by a wire 
fence, and hidden from the road by a very high, 
thick, and closely-clipped hedge. It was an old 
-cottage with pebble-dashed walls, and a porch 
so overgrown with creepers as to resemble a 
gigantic beehive; its windows were fantastically 
pointed, its chimneys twisted, and its rooms low 
«nd picturesquely inconvenient, but Alice's fancy 
beautified it in a twinkling. The parlour should 
have a pale green paper, and crimson carpet 
4iJid curtains: here should be Robin's books — 
he had quantities of books — there his piano ; the 
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pretty statuettes which he had given her^ and the 
handsome Frencli clock, would ornament the 
chimney-piecc. 

"It will do l>eautifully I ** the young wife ex- 
claimed ; they might look at twenty houses, and 
not find another so exactly suited to them in 
every respect To be sure, Robin struck Iw 
tall head twice in passing through the chamber 
doorways, but that gave Alice the opportunity 
of standing on tip-toes, and kissing away his rue- 
ful look, and of whispering what a bonnie, happy 
little nest she would make of it for him. So 
the cottage was taken and furnished, and, still in 
the glow of " Love's young dream,*' Robin and 
his wife took possession of it 

It was a very easy, indolent, untroubled life 
that they led for the next six months. The 
summer evening walks over, the long dark lamp 
and fire-light hours came, when Kobin read out 
some new book, while Alice sewed ; and the little 
green and crimson parlour was a picture of home 
happiness worth seeing. 

One evening, laying down his volume, he said : 

" By the bye, Alice, my half-yearly allowance 
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from my father is nearly a month overdue. Thia 
is the first time I have let the day slip. Til ga 
to Wormsley to-morrow." 

Alice said it wonld be very acceptable^ as she 
smiled and shook out a little cap of delicate, 
flimsy lace^ that she was busy concocting. In-^ 
deed> for a week or two back^ the money in her 
housekeeping purse had been ebbing very low»; 
and lihere was no corresponding flood. 

The next morning Robin went into town by 
omnibus, and waited on Mr. Wormsley, his 
&ther's banker, to draw his money. The banker 
received him with a stiff courtesy. He said that 
he had not received any instructions from his 
respected friend, Branston, to pay it ; indeed, he 
had understood from that gentleman that Mr. 
Robert's allowance ceased from the day of his 
marriage, on which happy event Mr. Wormsley 
begged to congratulate him. 

Inexpressibly mortified and embarrassed, Robin. 
returned home and told his wife the result of> 
his expedition. She was dismayed. 

"Then we have nothing, absolutely nothing, 
to depend upon? ** she said. "Even this cottage 
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famitore is to pay for ! What are we to do^ 
Bobin?'* 

Her husband made three or four turns in the 
little parlour, with a rather overcast expression, 
not unnatural in a man who finds himself suddenly 
deprived of all his means, while his cares are 
on the increase. It was with a rather doubtful 
air that he said at last, — 

**ni try photography, Alice; everybody loves 
to see his own portrait'' 

^But who will come out here, so far firom 
town, to have it taken?" said the young wife» 
with a glance of regret round her pretty room* 

'^ Nobody, pet, but listen. I have a plan in 
my head, only I want you to help me to perfect 
it. I must engage a suitable place in town ; the 
Tbus will carry me backwards and forwards." 

*' No, Robin, no ! You will be away from me 
all day ; I cannot bear that," interrupted Alice, 
shaking her head. " I must be with you, wher- 
•ever you are. We must get lodgings where we 
•can be together." 

Robin kissed her. 

''I shall like that the best, by £u*; but it 
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seems a pity to leave this nice little place,** 
said he. 

" But we must, Robin ! ** responded Alice, quietly. 

How often does that tiny word, mmty overrule 
choice, inclination, desire ! 

And the change was made accordingly, not 
without some regrets expressed, and more re- 
strained. There was incessant traffic from dawn 
to dark in the quarter where they fixed their 
new abode; and a plate affixed to the door-post 
of the lodgings announced to all the stream of 
passers-by that a photographic artist had his 
resid^ce above. A large frame full of portraits 
also embellished the wall of the house ; and Alice, 
from her seat in the window over it, could see 
many people stop to look at it She watched 
eagerly for customers, but customers were not 
eager to come. By way of attracting the public 
eye, Robin took portraits of the postman, the 
two Lascar sweepers, and several otlier public 
fimctionaries, but without much effect His friends 
came in relays, and smoked a good many cigars, 
and were taken " free, gratis, for nothing,** several 
times over; but that could not be regarded as 
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a profitable speculation. His first guinea, earned 
professionally, he received from his father, wha 
would sit to him and pay like other people. The 
old man affected to tliink that his son was getting 
on fiimously. 

** I saw lots of people round the door when 
I came in,** said he, with a flourish of his hand 
towards that locality; ^^I suppose they are wait* 
ing until you are disengaged.^ 

**I am afraid not, sir,** Robin replied, with 
his light-hearted laugh ; *^ in fact, father, you 
are my first patron.'' 

^' But you have made a fair start ! Things 
look respectable about you, and respectability is 
all in this world: never forget that I daresay 
you find Alice a thrifly manager ? I never, 
allowed waste in my house. How is she to-day ? " . 

"Not well, father. But will you npt go into, 
the parlour and see her ? " 

So Ike Branston paid his compliments to his 
daughter-in-law, conversed with her for ten 
minutes in a fatherly way, alluded pathetically 
to the dignity she was going to confer on him 
in making him a grandpapa, advised her to take 
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care of herself, and departed, a luminous example 
of paternal decorum, without his son having found 
either opportunity or courage to mention the 
iptrithdrawal of his allowaiice, and the painful in- 
convenience it was likely fo be to him. Ike had 
a prescience of what Robin wanted to say, and 
staved it off skilfully; he did not want to come 
to an open quarrel with his son, wt respecta- 
bility's sake ; but his heart was so bitter against 
him for the time, that he would have seen him 
starving with pleasure. 



IV. 

Foiia months elapsed, and in the midst of the 
dark winter days Alice's son struggled into the 
world. Privation had come into Robin's home 
before this; the photographic business did not 
prosper, and a stray guinea for a caricature on 
paissing events was all that found its way into 
the household purse; but both Alice and her 
husband were marvellously cheerful under the 
circumstances. At last Robin determined to 
ai^ly to his father for the restoration of his 
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bachelor allowance^ and, in that intent, he went 
early one morning to his office. Carl was there, 
and received him with ceremonions contempt; 
but when Robin opened his business, and the 
father seemed inclined to relent, he interposed 
with sneers and threats, and a stormy quarrel 
ensued, which resulted in the younger brother's 
being forUdften his father's presence. 

That evening Ike and his favourite son sat 
longer than usual over their wine ; not that either 
drank much, for both were abstemious men, but 
that each had a mind preoccupied. Ike had been 
considerably disturbed by the scene at the office, 
and his face now wore a grey, anxious look ; his 
hand was often lifted uneasily to his head, but 
Carl was so absorbed that he did not notice the 
gesture. At lengtli the old man rose and walked 
unsteadily to the fireplace, against which he 
supported himself. When he spoke, his utterance 
was indistinct and slow ; evidently some strange 
influence was upon him. 

" We might have left him that paltry three 
hundred, Carl: it was not much," he said, 
anxiously and deprecatingly. A cold sneer curved 
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Carl's lips, but he neither stirred nor looked up. 
Ike continued in the same tone : " I think I shall 
tell Wormsley to let him have it — the lad seemed 

disheartened to-day: Alice ill^ and the child to* 

'» 

look to. Do you think Marston will have left 
the office ? " 

Carl started up. Marston was his father's 
confidential clerk, a man who had always stood 
Robin's friend* " Wait until to-morrow, sir, and 
you'll think better of it," he said shortly. Ike 
moved a step or two forward, stretched out his 
hand, tried to say something, and fell upon the 
floor stricken with paralysis. 

About a quarter of an hour afterwards, a breath- 
less messenger arrived at Robin's door, and rang 
the photographer's bell. It was too late for 
business, but he went down from Alice's room 
to see what was wanted, and was told that he- 
must go up home immediately, for his father had 
had a fit, and was not expected to survive the- 
night He returned for a moment to his wife, 
bade her not wait for him, as he might be de* 
tained, kissed her and the child, and then accom- 
panied the servant to his father's house in all haste.. 
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Ilis brother Carl^ Marston the clerks a physician^ 
and the housekeeper, were in the chamber ai 
he entered it The old man was making a fright- 
fal effort to speak, bat conld not articulate a 
word. This continued for some time; then the 
stupor of insensibility seemed to shroud all his 
faculties. Poor Robin held one of the powerless 
hands, and wept as bitterly as if his father had 
been to him what he had been to Carl, while 
his brother stood by quite phlegmatic and un- 
moved; Marston and the female servant were 

^^ « 

also deeply affected. The physician tried all the 

usual remedies without effect, and delivered ora- 
cular sentiments in a professional tone : Mr. Bran- 
ston might rally and live for months, or it might 
be for years ; or another fit might supervene and 
prove fatal. For the present, nothing more could 
be done, but if the patient revived, he might have 
a few drops of a certain medicine, for which a 
prescription was given — a very few drops, in 
water — and then the man of physic departed, 
pretty well aware that Death was lying in wait 
to take possession of what he left 

Ike being fallen into a sort of lethargy which 
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seemed likely to continue, Robin ran home to 
reassure Ms wife, promising to come back in a 
few hours. Marston lay down to rest in an 
adjoining room, and the housekeeper went to her 
bed. Carl being left alone in his father's room, 
sat down by the bedside to keep his watch ; it 
was the first time such a vigil had fidlen to him, 
and the deadly stillness of the house flit midnight 
weighed on him like a nightmare. This man 
never had tlie company of good thoughts, but 
often a throb of fear came to him in the silent 
hours. It came now. He got up and lifted the 
curtain from the window. There was starlight 
in the sky, clear and pure, and in the room a 
dim lamp burning under a shade. On the mantel- 
shelf where it stood were ranged bottles, full, 
half full, and empty, and at the end the prescrip- 
tion brought from the chemist's that night. It 
was plainly labelled, and Carl's eye, dropping from 
the lamp, fell on it and fixed there; wandered 
away; returned stealthily, as if afraid of the 
thought it pointed, and then glanced at the grey 
old head under the crimson drapery of the bed, 
Carl shuddered, as if chilled to the bone, walked 
VOL. II. 26 
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to the door of the room where Marston lay ; put 
his hand upon the Iiandle ; drew it back ; halted 
irresolute. A slight moaning noise called him 
back to his father*s side; he was struggling to 
speak again. Carl bent his ear close to his mouth, 
and distinguished a few disconnected words: 
" Robin — ^wife— my will — Marston — at once ; ** he 
seemed to be in an agony of haste. 

Carl stood upright for a moment, and looked 
ut liis father's working countenance; then half 
fiUing a wine-glass with water, poured into it 
some of the contents of the medicine. Once he 
stayed his hand; then, swift as thought, poured 
on, and presented the draught to the old man's 
lips. He swallowed it all, and lay back with 
his son's arm under him. Carl drew it away, 
and went behind the curtains, and looked up at 
the starlit heavens with a ghastly face. 

When Robin returned in an hour or two later, 
his brother met him at the chamber door. Their 
father, he said, had had a second seizure and was 
dead; and the two brothers went downstairs 
together. 
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V. 

Old Ike Branston's funeral was over ; the shatters 
were opened^ the blinds drawn up. Carl was 
by himself in tlie house — his own house now ; 
and the servants in the kitchen were talking of 
'^master's father — old masterj" whom they had 
burled ceremoniously that morning. True to his 
profession to the last, Ike's will was redolent of 
charity and twenty pound bequests : but the great 
bulk of his gains went to his darling Carl: to 
Bobin^ nothing — not a shilling. Robin> though 
grievously disappointed^ neither reproached his 
father's memory^ nor complained of his brother's 
greed. He merely remarked : " If he had lived, 
"lie would have altered his will ; he was more than 
half disposed to fbrgive me the last time I talked 
to him, if you had not come between us, and you 
know it, Carl." 

Carl did know it ; and not finding it convenient 
to make any asseverations of his goodwill, the 
brothers parted with a very cool hand-shake, soon 
after the other people, who had paid Ike Branston 

26—2 
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the respect of following him to the grave^ bad 
dispersed. 

The day got over slowly. Dinner-time came 
and Carl sat down to bis solitary rep^t^ with 
the white-headed bntler, who had served his 
fSstther ever since his marriage^ behind his ebair^ 
and a feline-footed man in livery to wait upon 
him. Not that he was a man who loved state 
or show^ but that he did not like to be alone^ 
was he thus attended. He dragged the cere- 
monial of dining over a long hour and a half^ but 
it was ended at last, the round table with the 
decanters placed by the fire, and the servants 
gone out. He drew a long breathy an if to free 
his chest from some labouring weighty stirred up 
the fire till every lurking Hhadow was chased out 
of the room, and sat down in an easy chair hf 
the hearth — its master. 

Its master. He had coveted the place long; 
he had drawn plans of what ho should do when 
he got it ; how important, how respectable, how 
powcrfiil he should be. These jilans recurred 
to him now very vividly, and there was no more 
interest or beauty in them than in the handful 
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of white ashes scattered under the grate. He 
shifted his seat restlessly fii^m side to side^ and 
his face, usually so calm and self-possessed, was 
of a cold, grey pallor — an awful look he had, as 
the servant remarked to his fellows in the kitchen, 
after he had been rung up-stairs twice to replenish 
the blazing fire. 

Contrary to his usual custom, Carl drank glass 
aft;er glass of wine, then rose and paced the room 
heavily, as if the companionable sound of his own 
footsteps was better than the vault-like silence. 

" No wonder,** said the housekeeper, " no 
wonder he felt lonely and lost — his father had 
doted on him; nay, she did believe that, close* 
handed as old master was known to be, he would 
have coined his heart for young master.** 

Suddenly he pttused in the centre of the room, 
and his eyes settled on the great mirror which 
towered between the mantel and the ceiling. He 
seemed to see in its depths the heavily-draped 
crimson bed in which his father died, and between 
it and the light stood a tall figure like himself 
pouring a liquid fiom a phial into a glass of 
water ; a dim lurid glare was on the face of the 
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glass, in which the olgects wavered shadowj, and 
then gradually faded, until it reflected onlj the 
sweep of the window curtain behind him and his 
own stony face. 

''It is only a delusion,^ he said akud, bat 
his limbs shook as if palsy-stricken, and his heart 
beat like a hammer. He rang the bell, and when 
the servant appeared he held him in talk some 
time, asking trivial questions, and giving as trivial 
orders, until the man wondered what bad come 
over him, and suggested that, perhaps, he would 
like to see his brother, Mr. Robin. 

"No; not him. See that this great looking- 
glass is taken down to-morrow, Stevens; I am 
going to Iiavc a picture in its place,*^ his master 
said ; " that is all — ^you can go and tell BlunddU 
I want to speak to him.'* 

Blundell, the white-haired butler, came, and 
stood some five minutes with the door open before 
Carl spoke, and when he did at last raise his 
head, he appeared to seek in his mind for what 
he had intended to say, and, not remembering 
it, he dismissed the old servant, recalled him, 
asked for a chamber candlestick, and went up- 
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stairs to his bedroom. Blundell remarked that 
he never in his life did see a man so shook as 
Mr. Carl by his father's death. 

In the office, during the daytime, when he was 
surrounded by business, Carl Branston recovered 
himself; but night after night this fear of solitude 
returned upon him. Marston observed that while 
his temper grew more irritable his hardness of 
character relaxed, and often he manifested a total 
indifference to opportunities of gain which would 
once have enlisted all his bad and selfish energies. 
Carl had made the discovery that a man may 
be rich, respectable, important, and powerful^ 
while he is utterly and hopelessly wretched. He 
would have changed places with the bare-footed 
tramp in the streets, with his miserable debtors, 
with anybody. In his harassed and dejected 
state he was ofb&St ytBited by the doctor who had 
attended his father, and who now recommended 
him either to travel awhile or to have company 
in his own house. Carl did not like to stir from 
home, and could think of nobody for a companion 
but Mistress Margery Pilkington ; so he sent for 
lier, and she came. He had society enough now. 
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Oil! it was a blissful household ivhere Margeiy 
Pilkington ruled* 

Ere long, Carl grew more afraid of his cheerftd 
companion than he had ever been either of him* 
self or his solitude. The glare of her ejes pur- 
sued him, watched him as steadfastly as if she 
were his fate patiently biding its hour ; she 
dictated to him on all occasions, great and small, 
and took complete mastery of him ; if he resisted, 
she menaced him, and there was that in her hard 
voice and glittering cold eye which said he had 
better not quarrel with her I And Carl did not 
quarrel with her ; but, after enduring a two years* 
tyranny — to which old monkish discipline must 
have been a trifle — Mrs. Margery Pilkington was 
one morning found dead in her bed, and he was 
free again. 

It was after this event that the house was sold 
and pulled down: an institution for charitable 
purposes being built on its site. Carl Branston 
gave the money, and laid the foundation stone* 
Afterwards, he went abroad. It is but imperfectly 
known what he did there. Marston conducted 
the business at home on his own responsibility. 
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From time to time rumoiirs reached him that 
Carl had beoome a papist^ fl4|| member of a severe 
community of monks ; then, that he was living 
under some new medical regimen in an establish- 
ment near Paris; then, that he was gone on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem — that he was an attenr 
dant at a public hospital — a volunteer with the 
French army in Algiers — ^fifty things, of which 
the brief business letters — "do this, do that" — 
gave no hint whatever. So Marston believed none 
of them. His master loved travel, it appeared ; 
let him have it, then; he would find all right 
whenever it pleased him to come home again. 



VI. 

A HSKBT heart and s good temper will carry their 
owner blithely tluroagh the trials and difficulties 
of this troublesome world, when a body who 
lacks their pleasant buoyancy will sit down in 
doleful dumps and let his cares inde over him 
just as they will. Robin Branston and Alice 
his wife were alwajf poor, struggling, and hope- 
ful ; the one cheered and upheld the other, and 
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while their family anxieties yearly increased^ 
their natural cheerfblness increased too. The 
photographic business was poorly remunerative, 
but Robin was a quick wit at a caricature, and 
when times were dull he was not superior to 
lithographing a music title, a circular, or a bill- 
head; indeed, he could turn his hand to any- 
thing in the draughtsman's way, and did; with 
three curly pates, each a step above the other, 
and six of the brightest blue eyes in the world 
looking to papa's hands for all manner of things, 
he was not — ^being of a sound heart and head — 
likely to stand idle in the market-place waiting 
for something to turn up. Alice was a very 
comfortable helpmate for him ; she always looked 
bright and pleasant, and prettily dressed in the 
simplest materials, and her children were daisies 
for bloom and health. Robin, spite of precarious 
work and precarious pay, was a happy man in 
a very happy home. Ilis father had been dead 
now seven years ; his brother Carl, with whom 
since that event he had held no communication 
whatever, had been absent , from England up- 
wards of five ; and his bachelor friends had 
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been drifted bither and thither, until, beyond 
his fireside, Robin had no 'Terj strong interest 
remaining. 

By this fireside, he, his wife and his children^ 
were spending a cheerful Christmas eve. It was 
stormy out of doors ; the wind and the rain were 
holding high holiday amongst the chimney tops 
and church steeples; and there was just that 
sound, of hopeless drenched discomfort in the 
streets that made the crackling fire look the very 
shrine of household ease and happiness. Robin 
had the youngest boy on his knee, taking repose 
after four and twenty journeys to Banbury Cross 
and back; the eldest had retired into private 
life imder the table to enjoy at peace a new 
picture-book ; and master Frank was lying on 
ihe. hearth*rug with his shoe-soles in the air, 
setting out a Robinson Crusoe puzzle ; Alice had 
idle fingers for once, and softly reflective eyes, 
which looked as if they were seeing pictures in 
the fire — pictures, perhaps, of a great future 
for her children, and a calm autumn time for 
Robin and herself^ ifter their working season 
was past and gone^ At last she spoke : — 
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*^ I wonder whether Carl will ever come back 
to England. I wiih wo wore on good temif, 
Robin ; it is unchristian to quarrel for years.'' 

''So it is, Alice. What made you speak of 
him ju»t now ? " 

** I was thinking of him, poor fellow. I wish 
he would! come home to us for a month or two, 
we should do him a world of good. He ha* 
never thorouglily got over his father's death." 

" IIow strange our minds should touch the 
ttame«pointI That was just what I was saying 
to myself. Listen — what is that ? " 

It was a long irregular knocking at the street 
door; Robin looked up at his startled wife, and 
said, — 

" It can be nobody but Carl 1 " 

It was Carl. lie came groping in, dazzled 
by the change from the darkness in the streets 
to the glowing brilliance of the parlour. Ilobin 
grasped him heartily by the hand and bade him 
welcome. Carl stood for a minute looking from 
one figure to the other with a bewildered aio 
moving his hand uneasily over his face as if to 
clear away some mist. His appearance was de- 
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jected in the extreme : his clothing was drenched, 
his heavy cloak literally clinging to him with 
the wet, and his hair lay dabbled in grey streaks 
upon his forehead. His face was white and 
worn, as if he had risen from the bed of tedious 
.and painful disease; his voice, when he spoke 
in unswer to his brother's greeting, came up out 
of his chest, hollow and uncertain, like the voice 
of a man who has kept long and enforced silence. 
Alice made him sit down in her own chair. 

"You have come off a journey, Carl, and 
;are quite worn out; you must not try to talk 
yet," said she. 

He looked into her face for a few seconds, 
and then asked, — 

"Why have you put your hair away from 
your face? You do not look like yourself; the 
long curls were prettier — the curls were prettier, 
Robin, were they not ? Yes, a great deal prettier." 
And folding his hands one over the other, he 
went on repeating, "Yes, prettier, a great deal 
prettier," like one in a dream. 

Robin seemed not to observe his odd manner, 
and after a little while, Carl, in watching Alice, 
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as she moved about the tea-table, recovered him- 
self somewhat 

^'I have come home for good, Robin, now,** 
he said, more collectedly; '^I intend buying a 
place in Yorkshire, and am going to settle down 
there and lead tlie life of a country gentleman 
— a country gentleman I " and he laughed. 

** That will be very nice, Carl ; you must 
be sick of wandering by this time, are you not ? " 
asked Alice. 

"Sick of my life — sick of everything! You 
must come — all of you — and keep me company; 
the more the merrier. Those are your boys, 
Robin ? *' 

The three children had dropped their several 
employments on the entrance of their stranger 
uncle, and now stood at a respectful distance^ 
watching him with intense curiosity. At his 
mention of them, Frank drew a step or two 
nearer, tightly grasping the key of his puzzle, 
the pieces of which were strewn on the hearth- 
rug. 

" Have you been in a desert island, uncle 
Carl ? *' he asked, sturdily. 
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** Yes, I have lived in one all my life.** 

*^ Whom do you think Frank is like in the 
fiwe, Carl?" said his mother, to stop the boy's 
questions, which he was evidently going to pro- 
pound with great earnestness. 

Carl looked at him a few seconds, then 
averted his eyes to the fire, and said he could 
not tell. 

** We all think him very like his grandfather, 
—-don't you see the resemblance? Look again," 
persisted Alice, laying her hand affectionately 
on the boy's head, and raising the hair from his 
forehead, which was of noble expanse. 

Carl glanced up peevishly. 

'^ I see no likeness at all, unless it be to you 
— it is to you," he replied, and turned his head. 

** Uncle Carl, were there any savage beasts 
in the island you have come from ? " demanded 
Frank, going up to his chair. 

** Savage beasts in plenty — there are nothing 
else, in fact, where I live." 

" And were you alone, uncle ? " 

'' No." 

This monosyllable was ejaculated in so fierce 
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a tone that the lad was glad to draw back to 
his mother, and contemplate his eccentric rela- 
tive at a distance. After a pause of several 
minutes, Ilobin asked his brother from what 
place he had travelled last 

** From Rome,'' was the reply ; '* it is a fine 
city, but dead — dead and dug up again." 

The way in which Carl Branston enunciated 
Iiis words was of the strangest If you could 
imagine a mechanical imitation of the human 
voice, you would have it; each sentence came 
out sharply, diHtinctly, but disconnectedly, as if 
the speaker were groping in the dark for ideas 
or memories wliicli he could noj; seize, or which, 
having seized, he could not fit with words enough. 
Robin's nature was not to remember wrongs, or 
he might have taken a cold satisfaction in the 
view of his brother's misery ; instead, he regarded 
iiim with deepest commiseration, and Alice, who 
had never loved him, could scarcely refrain from 
tears. Carl said, — 

" Your heart was always soft, Alice ; but do 
not waste any sympatliy on me. You only see 
a man who has not slept in a bed for a week. 
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Give me some tea> and 111 go ba42k to my 
inn." 

**Certaiidj, Carl, you will not leave us to- 
night, and Christmas time, too?" cried Robin; 
*' think y<Mi have come home — you are welcome, 
heartily welcome— *and it is not fit you should 
stir from the fireside again. Alice has a room 
for you." 

«Well, so be it," replied Carl; "I will be 
your guest for to^ht, and to-morrow you must 
be mine." 

Frank had gradually crept back to a position 
in front of his uncle, and stood gazing stead- 
fastly into his countenance with a solemn earnest- 
ness and childish curiosity. 

*' Uncle Carl," he began deliberately, " you have 
lived on a desert island ; — ^have you seen ghosts 
also?" 

Alice, laughed, and drew him away, calling 
him foolish boy, and bidding him not to tease 
his uncle, who was tired. 

" Seen ghosts I what does the lad mean ? — 
ghosts I what are ghosti^ ? " ^ said Carl, passionately, 
and Ynth lividly blanched lips. " Ghosts 1 who 
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says anytfaing about ghosts? I know nothing. 
Why should I see ghosts? Go awaj^go away!'' 

Frank hid himself behind his mother, bat it 
was not him that Carl's clenched fist menaced; 
it was some shadow-form in the air at which 
he glared, and which he bade begone. This fit 
of agitation lasted two or three minutes, and then 
he sank collapsed and groaning in his chair, 
with his face buried in his breast Alice hurried 
the children out of the room and sent them to 
their beds. When she returned, Carl was tdling 
his brother how ill he had been in Rome, and 
that he had not recovered his tone yet 

^'Tou see, Robin, I have led a hard life; O 
my God, what a miserable life ! ** 

''Our father's death, occurring so suddenly, 
was a dreadful shock to you, Carl I " said Alice, 
gently. 

There was no answer. Carl sat staring into 
the fire for sereral minutes ; at last he said, very 
suddenly : 

**Go you away, Alice; I have something to 
tell Robin — ^go away.** As the door closed after 
her, Carl leaned forward towards his brother. 
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and said^ in a hoarse whisper, '^ Robin, I murdered 
my father I — and — and Margery Pilkington I " 

Robin started back and stared at him ; their 
eyes met 

*' Yes — I poisoned them both, and they — died — 

died — died, and I am How wild you look, 

brother, what ails you ? " 

** Have done with these foolish tales, will you ? '* 
cried Robin, fiercely ; '^ you have command 
enough to keep in lies, have you not ? ? 

*' I put three times the quantity in the glass, 
and he took it out of my hand ; — ^if I had waited 
three hours, I should have saved my soul — ^the 
doctor said he could not have Uved longer, but 
the devil was there tempting me — ^Margery Pil- 
kington found my secret out the first evening 
she lived with me, and the persecution I imder- 
went firom that woman was awful — and one night 
she threatened me, and she died. Well, what 
of that ? They said she had disease of the 
heart "" 

** Carl, are these fables conjured out of a sick 
brain? — they are, surely?" said Robin, in an 
awful tone. 

27—2 
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^Devil's truth, every one of th^mP returned 
Carl, with an insane glee ; ** devil's truth, I tell 
you« If you don't bdieve me, ask Margery Pil* 
kington — there she sits in your wife's place. You 
won't tell Alice— -swear ; " he sprang up and laid 
his hand on his brother's shoulder. Robin thrush 
him back into his chair, and held him with $ 
grasp of iron* 

*^ You are stark mad, Carl, and do not knpw 
what you say I " 

'^ I do know what I say. Let me be 1 " He 
shook himself roughly, but Robin did not move 
his hand; for there was a dangerous glitter in 
Carl's eyes as if he longed to spring on and 
throttle him. At this instant a second knock was 
heard at the street door, which caused Carl ^to 
cower down pale and trembling, as if he would 
hide himself. Some one ascended the stairs, 
Alice opened the door, and a large forei^-looking 
man entered. 

" Mr, Carl is here ? " he observed ; then whis- 
pered to Robin that he had a word for his private 

ear. " You will stay here a minute^ Mr. Carl," 
he added, lifting a forefinger in a menacing way ; 
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** Madame mil keep you company till we return,*' 
Tbey passed into the adjoining room. 

" Mr. Carl escaped us yesterday, sir. You will 
have discovered that he is mad?" said the 
stounger ; " you will allow us to remove him ? " 

Robin looked disconcerted. 

'' Mad I yes, I suppose he is — ^indeed, of course 
he is. There can be no doubt of it,* he replied, 
hesitatingly. 

^ Oh, he cannot be with any one an hour with** 
out betraying it unmistakeably. It is possible 
tiiat he may have told you his fancies ? ^ 

^ Tes,** said Robin, and paused. The man was 
watching his countenance closely. 

^ Absurd self-accusations, eh ? " questioned the 
man, who, spite of his foreign air, spoke English 
wiih the native accent. ** I see, he has startled 
you, sir; you were inclined to believe that he 
really did murder his yenerable father and that 
vraman? It is his mania. I have heard him 
omfess 1^1 the imaginary circumstances with a 
w o n d erf u l air of reality ; but just in the samd 
way I have heard him confess to other deeds, to 
killing you, for instance, and a girl called Alice, 
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and a variety of thefts, in the most drcnmatantial 
manner. His mind — ^what he has left of it, at 
least — ^nms perpetoaUy on murder.** ' 

Robin drew a long breath. 

''How is it that he is under yonr care?** he 
asked the stranger. 

'' Sir, I am a physician ; some time since— two 
years — Mr. Carl Branston placed himself in my 
hands, and I undertook to protect him against 
himself. His lacid intervals are few and short 
Yesterday morning he was tolerably weU, and 
while walking in the grounds of my house, must 
have suddenly conceived the design of an escape ; 
but he was easily traced." 

'' It will be a satisfaction to me to have him 
near London," said Robin; '' I should like to see 
that his unhappy condition is as much ameliorated 
as it can be." 

** Naturally, sir ; but there would be risk of his 
babblings — marvellously trutliful they sound some- 
times — rousing scrutiny. On the whole — consider 
it carefully — on the whole, it would be as well 
that you should let me remove him abroad," re* 
plied the doctor. 
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^^ Let us hear what he sajs himself^'' said 
Robin. 

" I am sure he will be of my opinion," returned 
the stranger, and they went back into the first 
room. Alice had brought in Carl's cloak, 
thoroughly dry, and he was busy putting it on. 

'^ I am almost ready, doctor," he exclaimed, 
eagerly. 

"You will go with me, will you not? You 
feel safer?" 

" Yes, much safer. Come away." 

He took no notice of Alice's hand held out to 
him, or of the tears that she could not restrain, 
but hurried down the stairs holding the doctor's 
arm. Robin followed. At the door waited a 
carriage with another man in it, like a keeper. 
Carl got in ; then cried out, — 

"Good night. Alice, you'll come to see me; 
you too, Robin, and the boys ? " 

"Yes, yes, Carl; poor fellow," replied his 
brother, wringing his hand. 

The window of the carriage was pulled up,, 
and it drove rapidly away down the street 
through the pouring rain and howling wind. 
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Robin returned slowly to his wife. She wum cry^ 
ing over the fire. 

<'0h, husband^ what a Christmas goestl what 
a eoming home I ^ cried ^she. 

^ Sad I Marston mnst have known of fhis^ — ^I 
wonder whj he never told as,** replied Robin* 
'* What did he saj to you while I was oat of the 
room with the doctor ? ^ 

•^Nothing.** 

'^ Let us get to bed. Poor Carl I he is not in 
bad hands seemingly^ but 111 go and see after him 
in a little while. It is like a dream, is it not ? 
Come and gone already ! ^ 



VII. 

The summer following Carl Branston's visit to 
his brother^s house in London^ was one of pro- 
longed drought; the shrubs and flowers were 
shrivelled and burnt up^ the earth yawned in 
thirsty cracks all over its sur&ce. Robin had 
seen Carl twice^ and had been convinced by what 
he himself observed^ as well as by the doctor'a 
argumentSy that he could not be in kinder hands. 
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and he left him where he had at first yoluntarilj 
placed himself. Having seen him^ Robin was 
satisfied that his delusions were incurable, and by 
and by, happy in his own home, in his wife and 
his beantifal children, the remembrance of that 
awfiil visit ceased to weigh npon him. 

As for Carl, when he passed out of the dusty 
arena of business life, his place was filled up, and 
he was forgotten, as much as if he was already 
dead. His money accumulated 'untouched; his 
fate had evolved itself step by step firom the crime 
which his paroxysms of remorse continually be* 
trayed. From that moment mists of vague dread 
eonfused him, then a twilight of distinct fears 
which made themselves ghastly shapes to his 
bodily eyes, and finally madness fell upon him. 

It was on the seventeenth day of August that 
he escaped a second time from the house in which 
he was guarded, and on this occasion he was more 
successful in eluding pursuit than he had pre-^ 
▼iotisly been. Ten days elapsed and he had not 
been traced. It was known that he had money ; 
it had never been withheld from him since his 
confinement ; for he loved to enter into imaginary 
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sales with his keepers^ and would not be put off 
with anything but the gold which he had, ao fiff 
as he was himself concerned^ succeeded in taming 
into withered leaves. \ 

On the twenty-seventh of Angnsty then, the 
anniversary of his fiEither's death, he towards 
night&U entered a thick wood, a narrow bridle- 
path across one angle of which led towards an 
extensive flat of forze and ling-covered moor. 
The trees, closely planted, and still in their foil 
summer foliage, excluded all but the rarest 
glimpses of sky. One may imagine this God- 
forgotten man wandering aimlessly forward in the 
gloomy silence, hungry and thirsty, trembling at 
the rustle of a leaf, hearing in liis own muffled 
footsteps echoes of the pursuers' tread, and pant- 
ing hastily on with many a backward glance along 
the blackening path. One may imagine hiin 
stumbling as his eyes rove from one of his phantom 
companions to another, cursing them under his 
breath, and then laughing insanely till the hushed 
woods thrill again — imagine it but faintly. 

Presently he became aware of singular glares of 
light through openings between the trees, and 
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patches on the ground. What could this appeari- 
ance be ? Not lightning, for moon and stars were 
shining overhead; the effect of these sudden 
breaks in the shadowy darkness of the imder- 
growth of bushes was wild in the extreme; to 
Carl Branston it may have seemed like the horrid 
j^pproach to the mouth of hell. Soon night was 
changed into hideous and lurid day; the stars 
paled before its glare; a low hiss, like laughter 
^f triumphant fiends, seemed to move ,ihe air all 
around him^ and hot, quick breaths swept against 
Ms face. He must have now lost all the fidnt 
glimmer of sense which had directed his wander- 
ings hitherto, or what met his view on coming 
to the yeige of the wood might have been com- 
prehended, and its danger avoided. The ftir;^e 
and ling were on fire throughout an immense 
tract, the excessive dryness of everything causing 
them to bum with marvellous swiftness^ To Carl 
ijb was only a continuation of his awful fancies, no 
more real or unreal than they. He was bewildered, 
piazed, lost ! 

Straight on he ran. No visible outlet; he 
turned; the fire had crept behind him, and was 
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rosbing for the wood. To the right ; to the left ; 
the flame was there before hun^ — no escape I He 
was literally hemmod in within a momently nar- 
rowing circle ; the red tongnes came leaping and 
dancing over the furze^ leaving black smoking 
desolation in their tracks straight towards him I 

Oh, calm summer night I what a scene was this 
on which jrou looked down I jWhat horrible 
despair I What deadly fear I Went there np no 
prayer from that doomed and miserable man in his 
extremity? No cry for mercy or pardon^— no 
outbreak of repentance? That is your secret and 
heaven's. His hour of reckoning came to him 
then, and such as his account stood it must hare 
been given in to the just Judge who, sooner or 
later, brings every man's sin home to him. 

Carl Branston's wretched remains were found 
and identified not many days afW. 

The doctor from whose house he had escaped, 
brought the news of the catastrophe to Robin and 
his wife. With the former and Mr. Marston he 
had a long private conference. The disclosures 
and explanations then given and received, never 
transpired farther ; even Alice was not permitted 
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•to sliare them ; but that they were of a dark and 
«#fiil character she might cbzyectnre fixmi the 
fact that notwithstandmg the vast accumulated 
fortune that Carl left behind him> her husband 
fitill continued a poor and hard-working man. 
Some years later> when their children's education 
became expensive^ and money would have been of 
solid benefit to them, she ventured to ask how 
the property had been applied, and why it was 
diverted firom them? For the first time in his 
life, Robin spoke briefly and sternly to her : — 

"Alice, if my children were barefoot, and 
wanting bread, not one sixpence of Carl's money 
should go to relieve them," he said. 

In process of time, however, fortune turned a 
more lightsome countenance on Robin's home, and 
though not likely ever to be rich, necessity ceased 
to press upon him. His boys grew up fine, in- 
telligent, honest men, and made themselves a way 
in the world both honom*able and famous : thanks 
to the strong, upright principles and straight- 
forward system of conduct in which Alice and he 
had trained them. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, was 
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a prorerb impressed on them very early in life; 
Thongh in perfect ignorance of the reason^ the 
lads say to this day that their father was the only 
man they ever knew who had an unfeigned and 
undisguised abhorrence of money. 



Ill 



AN IMMORTAL POEM. 



MISS mosttn's stort» 



-•Oa- 



FfiOM his sixth year, my brother Davie manifested 
undeniable symptoms of the divine afflatus^ but it 
was not until fifteen that he commenced his 
immortal poem, "The Vengeance of Bernardo 
Caspiato." He was a delicate, pretty, fair boy, 
with a spiritual countenance, a noble brow, and 
abundance of silky brown hair; quite the poet 
to look at, and very like my dear mother, as we 
all daily observed. It was expected that he would 
cover ihe name of Mostyn with a halo of glory : 
unlike some families, we were the first to believe 
in our hero, and the most constant in our faith 
in his splendid future. At the epoch referred 
to, Davie began to tie his collar with a black 
ribbon, to wear his white throat exposed, and 
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his beautiful hair very long; his appetite did 
not fail him in private^ but at our little reunions 
he always partook of dry toast and strong green 
tea; was very silent, abstracted, and averse to 
men's society : the women petted him^ and called 
him ^ all soul.'' He was very kind-hearted^ and 
sweet-tempered, and rather vain, which was no- 
thing more than natural, considering how he was 
flattered. 

He had a little room at the top of the houfe, 
which looked over the town and Milverston 
Mere, where the immortal poem was com- 
menced. I remember he began it on a wet 
evening, and it opened dismally, with a storm; 
he liad me up there with my plain sewing to 
listen to the first stanzas; and he consulted me 
ubout one or two difficult rhymes: he was not 
sure whether "horror" and "morrow" were 
correct. I thought not; and, his birthday falling 
three days after, I presented him with a rhyming 
dictionary. Subsequently, the poem made rapid 
progress. 

Cousin John had just gone up to London to 
Study law, and my father wished Davie to be 
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articled to Mr. Briggs, the solicitor at Milverston. 
This did not chime in with his taste at all ; he 
stated that it was his wish to follow the profession 
of letters. . We did not quite understand this at 
the time. Cousin Jack said it meant that he 
wanted to be the idle gentleman. I had my 
doubts on the matter. Davie brought my mother 
over to his way of tliinking. *^ I shall be very 
poor, but very happy, mother," he used to say ; 
*^ if you put me to anytibing else, I shall be miser- 
able, and do no good.** So Davie got his own 
way; and, as a preparation for his profession of 
letters, he stayed at home and finished ^^ Bernardo 
Gaspiato.** 

It was a splendid work. I have wept over 
it often. The heroine having been executed for 
witchcraft, her lover, Bernardo, devotes his life 
to avenge her; and after committing a catalogue 
of murders, ends by disappearing mysteriously 
in a flash of blue lightning to rejoin her in 
heaven. My mother objected to the morality of 
the conclusion ; but she acknowledged herself, at 
the same time, ignorant of the laws and licence 
of poetry. 

VOL. n. 28 
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With this great work^ and some minor pieces 
of equal if not superior merits my brother DsTie 
went up to London on foot, with ten pounds in 
his pocket, and seventeen years of experience on 
his head* Cousin Jack had taken comfortable 
lodgings for him at a small baker's shop, k^t by 
a widow woman, with a daughter named Lucy* 
The dear lad wrote us word that he was quite 
suited, and that, after a few days to look about 
him, he should carry his immortal poem to a 
publisher's. His hopes were sanguine ; his Tisions 
of fame magnificent 

To our surprise and grief, ^^ Bernardo Caspiato'^ 
was declined with tlianks. Nobody was inclined 
to publish it, unless the author would bear all 
the expenses. Davie would not suffer my father 
to do this — he would earn money for himself. 
We wondered how he could do it; but cousin 
Jack lent him a hand, and somebody who had 
something to do with a newspaper bought his 
minor pieces. He lived, at all events, by his 
own exertions. At this time, Lucy began to 
figure in letters to me marked *^ private." It 
would be impossible to give the whole story as 
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therein developed^ but I will epitomize it as after- 
wards heard from his own lips. 

He fell enthusiastically in love with Lucy, 
whose beauty he raved about as ethereal, heavenly, 
imsophisticated : before I heard of her at all he 
was evidently far gone in the tender passion; 
and Lucy had listened so often, and with such 
a graceftd interest, to his literary struggles, that 
he fancied he had every reason to believe that 
his affection was returned. One morning, how- 
ever, all these sunny hopes were rudely dispelled. 
He had seen once or twice a young man, of rustic 
appearance, in the shop ; he had also known him 
to take tea in the back parlour with Mrs. Lawley 
and her daughter, without attaching any signifi- 
cance to his visits. 

As Davie sat at breakfast on this particular 
day, this individual drove to the door in a gig, 
and was pleasantly received by the landlady. 
He wore quite a festive appearance, and for the 
first time a suspicion entered Davie's mind, which 
changed quickly to a certainty. Afl«r speaking 
to Mrs. Lawley for a minute or two, the young 
man ran out to stop the driver of a waggon loaded 

28—2 
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Tfith sacks of grainy and while holding him in 
talkj the poor poet from the upstairs windovr 
took an inventory^ as it weroj of his rival's per- 
sonal graces. He was of a rety tall, stnughty 
and robust figure^ with a broad, comely fim, 
ruddy complexion, and curly brown hair. His 
voice was like the roll of an organ, and his laa^ 
the very heartiest of gu&ws — altogether, a reef 
proper man, as Davie, but for his jealousy, must 
have acknowledged. The stranger's rollicking air 
of gaiety added present insult to previous iiyury ; 
and to get out of the hearing of his rich ^'ha, hay** 
which seemed to pervade the whole neighbour- 
hood, Davie snatched up his hat, intending to 
walk off his spleen : he pushed half way down 
the stairs, but there paused— just below, in the 
passage by the back-parlour door, was the ob- 
noxious rustic, with his arm round bonny Lucy's 
waist, and his lips seeking a kiss ; while the dam- 
sel's hand was put up to shield her cheek, and 
her tongue was saying, in that pretty accent which 
lovers never take as truth, '^ Don't, Tom ; please 
don't!" Tom cauglit the uplifted fingers, and 
held them fast till he had token a dozen kisses 
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to indemnify himself for the delay. Davie, 
greatly discomBted, retreated to his room, and 
made cautious surveys before venturing to leave 
it again. He quite hated Tom, who was a fine, 
single-minded young fellow, guilty of no greater 
sin against him than having won blue-eyed Lucy's 
heart. 

When Mrs. Lawley came upstairs to remove 
her lodger's breakfast things, she looked glowing 
with importance, and, after a short hesitation, 
confided to him the great family secret — ^Mr. 
Tom Burton, of Ravenscroft Farm, had offered 
for Lucy, and ihey were to be married that day 
month. 

"YouTl have seen him, sir, maybe?" said the 
proud mother ; *' he's been here as often as twice 
a-week ; and, when I told him it behoved him to 
stop at home and attend to his farm, he'd tell 
me that com would grow without watching ; and 
I soon saw what he meant. So, as Lucy was 
noways unwilling, I bade 'em have done with all 
this courting and courting, and get wed out of 
hand. Perhaps, Mr. David, you'll be so good as 
go out for the day, and let us have your room 
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for breakfast — or we should be proud of jonr 
company, sin'' 

The poor poet almost choked over his am- 
gratalationsy but ho got them out in a way* Soon 
after, he saw the lovers cross the street, arm^- 
arm, spruced up for the occasion, and looking 
as stiff as Sunday clothes worn on a week-day 
always make rustic lovers look— everybody who 
met them might know what they were* Tom had 
a rather bashful and surprised expression, as if 
he were astonished to find himself part owner 
of such a fresh, modest, little daisy of a sweet- 
heart, and were not quite sure that it was her 
xottage bonnet just below his great shoulder, for 
so long as Davio had them in sight he kept look- 
ing down into it to make sure Lucy was there. 
Davie's feelings were almost too much for him, 
but he made a magnanimous resolve, that as Lucy 
had been so good and attentive to him, he would 
make her a present, and, that he might endure 
the deepest pangs, that present should be the 
wedding bonnet. 

Ho went off accordingly, post haste, to a great 
millinery establishment, and purchased the most 
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sweetly pretty white bonnet, with orange blossoms, 
that could be had for money. When Lucy and 
Tom returned from their walk, he called her up- 
stairs and presented it to hen She contemplated 
it with surprised delight, bitching and clasping 
her hands over it: never was there anything so 
beautifuL 

Davie bade her try the bonnet on, to see how 
it would fit, and, without an atom of coquetry, 
she put it on, tied the strings under her chin, 
and rose on tip-toe to peep at herself in the glass 
over the chimney-piece. 

*' I must let " (Lucy was going to say " Tom," 
but she substituted *^ mother " instead) ; " I must 
let mother see it I " and she ran out of the room, 
leaving the door open, with that intent But 
somebody met her on the stairs, and stopped her 
for examination. Davie tried to shut his ears, 
but he could not help hearing that ominous 
^* Don't, Tom; please don't;" though, as balm to 
his wounded feelings, he also caught the echo of 
a — ^what shall I say? — a slap? a box? — ^what do 
you call it when a pretty maiden brings her hand 
sharply in contact with her lover's cheek? Well-, 
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no matter — ^it is a something which always is or 
ought to be avenged by six kisses on the spot ; 
it was condignly pmushed in this instance, for 
Tom lacked modesty even more than French 
polish. Davie instantly slammed the door^ and 
sat down to compose his feelings by inditing a 
sonnet on *^ Disappointed Love.'' When it was 
finished — the lines being flowing and the rhymes 
musical — he felt more placid and easy in his 
mind; but^ before the wedding, he withdrew 
himself from the house, and went into country 
lodgings to hide his griefs. In process of time 
he rhymed himself into a belief that he was 
the victim of a disappointed passion, and prey 
of a devouring sorrow; that his heart was 
a wreck, a ruin, dust, ashes, a stone, dwell- 
ing alone; that life was stale, an unfinished tale, 
a hopeless, joyless pageant: all because blue- 
eyed Lucy had married Tom Burton of Ravens- 
croft. 

This was the early love-romance which fur- 
nished my brother Davie with his cynicism, liis 
similes of darts, flames, and wounds that are 
scattered everywhere through his verses. Some 
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of the productions of his troubled muse, after he 
fled to Highgate, shall be quoted. What would 
have been Lucy's astonishment could she have 
heard herself apostrophized in such burning num- 
bers ! her orbs of sunny blue would have dilated 
until she would have looked, indeed, a round-eyed 
Juno. Here is one of Davie's eflusions from a 
little manuscript-book, bound in white vellum, the 
confidante of his poetical woes at this moumftil 
era: — 

Thou hast come like a mist o*er my glorious dreaming, 
Thy image stands up 'twixt my soul and the sun! 

Oh! why, when youth's noontide of gladness was beaming, 
Hast thou darken'd all that it shone upon? 

To see thee, to loye thee, ay, lore thee to madness, 
To Icnow that thou ne'er couldst be aught to me! 

To leare thee ! and read in my spirit's lone sadness. 
That the lore was all hopeless I centred in thee! 

The muse appears at this juncture to have 
been quite troublesome with her declarations. 
The following was written one evening instead 
of going to dinner like a Christian gentleman 
to undo Sampson's on Christmas day. It stands 
entitled, " I love thee ! " and is written with a neat- 
ness that says little for its spontaneity : — 
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I lore thee! Oh, nerer did rammer te* 
Greet ranthine more gladly tluui I greet tbeel 
Like dew to iprlng flowen, like ftarf to diuk nighty 
Art thoa with thy gUncet of liquid light I 

I love thee, ai only those heartf can lore 
Whose burning derotion if hard to morel 
Life, beauty, and hope, thou art all to me,— 
A Toice and an echo of melody! 

It Hcems rather as if sonso were made subor- 
•dinato to sound in some of these lucubratbnsi 
but they are not so bad for seventeen* Davie 
came back to Milverston for a little while at 
this season, and cultivated his grief, to the great 
disorder of our regular household. One night 
he stayed out so late tliat my father went in 
search of liini, and found him by the mere, seek- 
ing inspiration from the stars. On this occasion 
he produced ciglit more lines, which seem to 
have been the utmost his muse could bring forth 
at one time. It is called, in the vellum book into 
which it is carefully transcribed, " Tell me, my 
Heart : "— 

Tell me, my heart, the reaion of thy ladncM, 
Why poopleit tliou thy lolitudo with dreamt? 

Why doit thou ihun the iccnci of mirth and gladneti 
To find thy echo in thy lonely itrcami? 
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Alas! my heart, that thy poor lore should wander, 
Where it can meet with nought but cold disdain! 

Sad that its treasures thus my soul should squander 
Where it can reap but tears and griefs again! 

Good little Lucy would have been sorry 
indeed^ if she could have known into what a 
limbo of anguish Davie was thrown by her 
maiTiage; but let us hope, as she might havd 
done, that the best half of the tortures were 
only fancy. I know he had at the worst an 
excellent appetite for lamb and asparagus, to 
which he was very partial. Dear Davie, to 
read these effusions, tender imaginations may 
think of him as fine porcelain fractured with the 
world's hard usage, whereas he is stout and bald, 
and wears green spectacles. The law does not 
undertake to deal with poetry composed under 
false pretences, or many would be the sighing 
Strephons and doleful Delias brought up for 
judgment 

Last summer we had Davie at home for a 
month, and during that time occurred the grand 
incremation of Bernardo Caspiato. I shall ever 
regard it as a most cruel sacrifice, and cousin 
Jack, who instigated it, as an illiterate character* 
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Davio brought it forth one evening when we 
three were together^ and read parts of it aloud. 
Jack unfeelingly remarked that it was not like 
good wine^ it did not improve with keeping; 
thati like fruit plucked immaturely^ it was greea 
and tasteless; it had not acquired mellowness 
and flavour^ and if stored up for another twenfy 
years it would not taste better. Davie half coin- 
cided with him ; but I did not ; so grandly ma- 
jestic as was the march of the lines, so delicate 
and true the rhymes, so thrilling the noble cata- 
strophe. It exasperated me to see Jack, first 
yawn to the full extent of his jaws, then snatch 
the manuscript from Davie, and toss it up to 
the ceiling, retreating afterwards in feigned fear 
lest he should be crushed by its leaden falL An 
ignoble fete was thine, — immortal Bernardo t 
Convicted of the respectable sin of dulness-^ 
which none pardon — thou wert condemned to be 
burnt I Davie did not act with undue precipita- 
tion; Jack urged an immediate execution, but 
the poet took a week to consider of it, and many 
a pang it cost him. Those who have written 
immortal poems and destroyed them will appreciate 
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liis feelings; none else can. Let anybody of 
experience call to mind the last time he has 
read through the letters from his first love^ just 
before she was married to somebody else; or 
the letters from that particular old friend^ which 
it is of no use to keep because he is dead^ or 
you have quarrelled beyond hope of reconcilia- 
tion^ and then some faint idea will be conceived 
of the poet's sensations at this immolaticm of 
his first love^ his particular friend^ and his pet 
•child — all in one. 

It was the sunmier season^ and warm^ — I found 
it very warm; there was no fire in the grate, 
and the match-box on the writing-table was empty* 
Jack supplied the want eagerly from his smotog 
apparatus, and Bernardo Caspiato shrank into a 
pinch of tinder. I wept. 

** There!" said poor Davie, with a profound 
sigh ; " it took two years to write and two seconds 
to destroy — just like an eternal friendship, an 
undying affection,^ or anything of that kind which 
half a dozen indiscreet words are at any time 
enough to annihilate ! " 

"Have a cigar, old boy; never mind mora* 
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lizingy" said Jack, to whom a cigar would be oon- 
aolation for the death of his grandmother ; ^ have 
a cigar; the business can*t be helpedl** 

*^ Poor Bernardo ! ** said Davie, as feeling! j as 
if he spoke of a brother, ** poor Bernardo I He 
gave me many an hoards delightful occupation. 
I feel as if I had lost a friend to whom I had 
been in the habit of confiding my sentimental 
vagaries. Fm not sure that it was right to bum 
him.^ 

*' Have a cigar/ reiterated cousin Jack* Davie 
accepted the offer with a pensive sigh, put on 
Ids green spectacles, and went out for a w^ in 
mournful mood. It is a serious thing burning 
immortal poems. Nobody can tell what losses the 
world has liad in that way — ^nobody ! 
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AT OLD SAINT ANN'S. 



TBOM THE POBIFOLIO. 



I. 

About midway the left-hand side of Friargate^ 
there is a picturesque and ancient gateway^ which 
for generations back has afforded a subject to* 
the wayside sketcher^ both professional wi 
amateur. It is a spacious gateway, rich in carv* 
ings that have not lost their identity ; for you 
can still distinguish which boss was originally 
a rose, and which a cherub's face, though they 
have been blown upon by the storms of four 
centuries at least, and have never known the 
pro&ne touch of modem restoration. Over thi» 
gateway projects a lofty window, glazed in small 
octagonal panes, which have coats of arms, crosses^ 
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and other devices emblazoned on them in Tivid 
colours; when the side .sashes are open, this 
window commands the busiest prospect in aD 
Evcrsley^ for it looks up Friargate to the parish 
church of Saint Paul — ^whose ffCKveymtd elms 
close out the prospect of the suburb beyond and 
down to the wool market, the evening resort of 
all the idle population of that part of the town. 

The gateway is the entrance to old Saint Ann's, 
and the oriel window above it is the window of 
tlie master's room. Old Peter Garnet, the master, 
is as well known and as highly respected in 
Eversley as the gateway itself. He was, origi- 
nally, a Saint Ann's boy^ and he has been master 
there for five and forty years. The way he came 
to be master was as follows: — While in the 
school, he attracted the attention of one of the 
guardians by his peculiar aptitude for figures, 
and this gentleman instantly jumped to the con- 
clusion that he had discovered a genius, whom it 
was his duty to patronize, and draw forth fixnn 
obscurity. To that end, he removed Peter from 
Saint Ann's, and placed him at the public gram- 
mar-school, where he had many opportunities of 
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testing his courage and physical strength in pitched 
battles^ arising out of the opprobrious epithets 
flung at him as mementos of his previous con- 
dition as a charity-boy. It is not on record 
that Peter distinguished himself here^ either 
classically or mathematically; but^ in due time^ 
his patron sent him to the university^ and great 
hopes were entertained that he would astonish 
the school-men. But they astonished him instead. 
In feet, they plucked him. Peter's genius was 
A mistake, it seemed. His benefactor sent for 
him home to Eversley, and the master of Saint 
Ann's being desirous of retiring from his office, 
Peter was unanimously elected to fill it The 
gov&mors of the charity talked of his being ft 
college-man, and ignored the circumstances <jit 
his rejection by Alma Mater as completely as 
if they had never occurred ; but it was a long 
time before anybody dared to be sagacious enough 
to discover genius in a Saint Ann's school-boy 
again. 

Peter was conscientious, and he did his duty 
in the old school well: he had the talent for 
government ; and if, at first, he found the master- 
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ship of six and twenty illiterate lads a degree 
more irksome than his previoos life had been^ he 
soon learnt to be proud of it 

There must have been some reason for his 
failorc at college; for^ though no genius, Peter 
had really more than the average amount of 
talent: it may probably be explained that he 
neglected the routine studies^ to potter amongst 
old chronicles and histories of his native town; 
for> when he had been about three years master 
at Saint Ann's^ Jacob Kivis, bookseller in the High 
Street^ published a compact little volume entitled, 
Antiquities and Curiosities of Eversley, which 
bore the name of Peter Garnet as author. It 
is tlie standard guide-book to Eversley at this 
day. 

Peter was a simple-minded man, and won many 
friends. Witli his salary of fifty pounds a-year> 
the gateway fees, and his anciently furnished 
roomH, he contrived to live, as folks said, like a 
gentleman ; but there was a good deal of pinch- 
ing behind the scenes. Peter had an old father 
and mother living, and two or three brothers 
and sisters, who had not got on in ilie world so 
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well as himself; and they all expected, apparently, 
to be kept in idleness on his splendid means. 
He did not treat tliem hardly, at all; but, on 
some pretence or another, they were generally 
found ready to abuse him behind his back ; and 
what with one tax, and what with another, he 
was several years past middle age before he could 
afford t6 marry. Even then, his dear Alice only 
lived with him a very few years, and died, 
leaving a six-months'-old baby on his hands. 

Tliat baby was nursed and petted, and played 
with, and glorified by generation after genera- 
tion of school-boys and school-girls, until it grew 
into a tall, slim girl with an exceedingly pretty 
face, an unimpeachably good temper, and a 
decidedly firm will of its own; at which date, 
it was sent apprentice to Mrs. Bohn^ milliner 
and dressmaker, in the High Street The ap- 
prenticeship over, it took up its station in the 
oriel window with professional tools on a table 
three hundred years old, and became milliner 
and dressmaker on its own account. 
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11. 

On a fine summer evening there was not in ell 
Eversley so picturesque a room as that over the 
gateway of Saint Ann's. It was full of light 
without glare: light mysteriously softened and 
tinted by the many-lined panes it had to shine 
through before it got into the room. Alice 
Garnet's bright, youthful figure in a high-backed 
chair, seemed to draw the sunbeams about it, 
and away from the lean, ascetic frame of her 
father, bending over a book, with his thin liand 
supporting his thinner chin. It would have been 
strange if the sunbeams had not loved her best ; 
such a tangle of golden curls as she liad for them 
to play at hide and seek in ; such a pair of dark 
blue eyes for them to mirror their warmth in ; 
such a sweet white brow for them to kiss; 
such a rosy check for them to trifle with, as if 
it were a blooming garden flower! Old Peter 
wanted none of them in his Rembrandt comer. 
Leave him in the shade — and his dark high 
features, scanty locks, and old brown coat, made 
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a companion picture to the sunshiny maiden in 
the window; but, draw him out into the h'ght, 
and all the mellow lines and sepia-tints were 
gone. You had only a stooping, narrow-shoul- 
dered man, with a worn expression of face, and 
innumerable crows'-feet about his eyes. Peter's 
person, like his genius, looked all the more digni- 
fied and imposing for a little mystery. 

Such a fine summer evening it was, when my 
story of Old St. Ann's opens. There was Alice 
in the window, curls, dimples, roses and all, 
sewing diligently at a gay-coloured silk dress; 
and there was Peter at his books, looking as 
lean and hungry as if he might be tempted soon 
to make a substantial meal of them. Alice had 
the sash open opposite to her, and occasionally 
she refireshed her eyes by looking up at the green 
elms of Saint Paul's, which were quivering in 
the firesh breeze ; and suggesting, by their depths 
of shadow, massive groves beyond. But it was not 
only the elms she could see: the pavement of 
the wool market and all its moving groups and 
single figures challenged her watchfulness— and 
Alice was evidently watching. Presently, there 
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gloomed over licr &ce something nearly akin to 
a frown^ and the deft needle flew faster than ever. 
A minute or two after a foot was heard monnt* 
ing the stairs. Peter took off his spectacles^ shut 
them up in the book to keep his place, and 
said, — 

'^ Here comes Mark Liversedge ; ^ and accord- 
ingly^ that individual came; and, as if he were 
quite at horoe^ deposited liimself on a chair oppo- 
site to Alice, thereby shutting out her view 
of the churchyard elms, or anything else she 
might desire to see, and causing the firown to 
b(5Come very decided on her pretty brow. 

Alice had two suitors. This Mark Liversedge 
was one, and Ilicliard Preston was the other. 
They Imd both been St. Ann's boys in their 
time, and had passed from under her tutelage ; 
the former to sweep out the office of lawyer 
TIartop, the latter to help at Fordham's Mills. 
Mark was on the highway to become a gentle- 
man, for he had gradually risen from the humble 
position of office-boy to the dignity of a desk. 
Lawyer Hartop, having seen in him a ready 
wit and shrewdness far beyond his years, had 
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articled him to himself without a premium ; and, 
after he had served his time, engaged him as 
clerk with a very moderate salary, and took a 
good deal of change out of him under the name 
of gratitude, but in the shape of long hours of 
overwork. Mark submitted to these impositions 
with singular grace and meekness, and talked 
much of what he owed to lawyer Hartop ; but 
he was a far-sighted young man, and no doubt 
had the main chaiicc in view ; which main chance, 
in the present instance, was the possibility of 
succeeding his patron in the best business in 
Eversley — lawyer Hartop having no son to 
bequeath it to, but only one spare, shrewish 
daughter, for whose personal embellishment pretty 
Alice Garnet did a very considerable amount of 
millinery and dressmaking. But Richard Preston 
had no chance of becoming a gentleman, dusty 
miller that he was; and, when the two suitors 
presented themselves in the gate-room at Saint 
Ami's, it was not hard to guess which of them 
Peter Garnet, with his old-world notions of gen- 
tility, would choose. He favoured Mark Liver- 
sedge : Alice favoured Richard Preston. 
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Thore must have becu some special reason for 
her proference ; ahhough women are often caught 
by the eye. Perhaps it miglit have been that 
Richard was by far the properer man of the two* 
Mark's hink, well-drossod^ awkward figure^ with 
its queer sideways gait, could by no means com* 
pore with Richard Preston's atliletic six feet two 
in his stocking feet (I believe Richard's bigness 
was one of the elements of Alice's pride in him) ; 
neither could his sallow face, intcnsi6ed in ex«> 
pression by a slight obliquity of vision, gain any 
favourable criticism beside Richard's handsome 
brown visage and bright gipsy eyes. 

Mark would trim himHclf at the ofRce, and 
come Htraight to the gateway room, full of confi* 
deuce and hope, nearly every evening in the 
week, and pester Alice with his stilted talk, until 
she would have liked to run her needle into 
him; but Richard, if he only went along the 
High Street with his waggon, and glanced up at 
the window, and just whistled, oh, how the 
colour camel It was enough to make damask 
roses jealous, if there had been any damask 
roses to experience that wicked passion at Old 
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Saint Ann's. It was a new version of the old 
song,— 

'*Let &ther and mother be ever to mad, 
Whiatle, and 1*11 come to thee, my lad.*' 

She would spring from her chair and give him 
a shower of little nods and smiles from the open 
window ; and often, that was all they had to 
live on in the way of love for a week together ; 
for Richard could only come on Sunday nights, 
and even then, Peter Garnet austerely demon- 
strated that he was not welcome. 

There Mark Liversedge sat, with his crooked 
black legs crossed one over the other, his crooked 
black shoulders twisted insinuatingly forward^ 
and his crooked black head dropped humbly 
betweai ihem, while his eyes followed the swift 
movements of Alice's needle, and his tongue 
detailed a scene at the court-house that day. 
Mark was clever, and he told his story amus-^, 
ingly; but Alice would not laugh, no, that she 
would not She looked as solemn as if he had 
been reciting a funeral oration; but old Peter 
enjoyed it, and made the most of every point. 
Mark rarely became flat after these rebuffs, or 
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felt resentful. He did not know much of women ; 
but he had heard that thej were freakish, and 
wanted a good deal of humouring ; so he humoured 
pretty Alice^ and thought he was making immense 
progress in his suit 

On this particular evening, however, he at- 
tempted to make a bold step in advance; and, 
after remarking that he felt mustj with sitting 
in the office all day, he invited Alice to take 
a walk with him down by the river-side to 
Fordham Mills. 

" No, thank you, I have something else to do," 
replied Alice, "but perliaps my father will go 
with you." 

Mark squeezed his hands together and laughed 
nervously for the first time since he began his 
courtship— there was no mistaking her meaning 
this time; but, as lie knew no reason why she 
should not fall in love with him, if he only per- 
severed long enough, he went on talking again. 

He fancied he had made an impression on 
her one time, for she coloured beautifully; but, 
if he had taken the trouble to turn his head he 
might have seen the Fordham waggon, with its 
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fine team of horses all gay in their scarlet trap- 
pings and tinkling bells^ coming through the wool 
market, and his old schoolfellow, Richard Pres- 
ton, marching at the head of the leader. But 
Mark laid the blush to his own account; and, 
on the strength of it, again mentioned a walk 
by the waterside. 

*'Come, Alice, drop that stitch-work and go," 
«aid her father; *'it is very polite in Mark to 
ask you." 

*' I don't think so, father, when he sees I don't 
want to go," she replied, quietly. 

Mark begged pardon: he had hoped it would 
be agreeable ; and Peter Garnet hastened to ex- 
-cuse her lack of urbanity by suggesting that she 
was overworked, and tired, and cross. 

"No, father, I am not," she interposed, re- 
jecting his plea, " but Mark is so tiresome." 

" Come, Mark, she is out of humour, clearly ! " 
said her father, laughing at her very awkward 
candour, which made the suitor feel hot all 
over; "let us take a turn by the river together, 
she'll be in a better mood to-morrow night, per- 
haps." 
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Alice ? " 

** IkcauM,' be nhuost teani^ me to death. I wiib 
\w would stop awav !** she replied, with prettjr 
vvhi'inencc. 

" Hut, Alices I liave set my heart on his many* 
ing v<iu,'' said Peter, in a conclusive tone. 

Alice, however, was not daunted. 

*' And I have set my heart on his not marry- 
ing me,^ she rejoine<l. 

'^Tliat is all nonsi*nsc; lie will make a lady 
of you,^ said Peter, slily apiK*aling to her vanity. 

" Not lie ! He would only mnkc me a miser- 
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iible. woman I And I tell you^ once for all^ father^ 
I'll have nothing to do with him I " 

" You like some one else, perhaps ? " said Peter, 
more harshly than he had ever spoken to his 
motherless girl before: ^^you like some one else 
■ — that's where it is — but if it is that Richard 
Preston, put him out of your mind, for he will 
never get my good word." 

Alice did not speak; but, when she went to 
the cupboard for the salt, she stayed a minute 
behind the shelter of its open door and winked 
Away a few tears. She felt very rebellious and 
firm notwithstanding ; and, to keep up her wrath 
against Mark, she invented a sort of roll-call 
of all his disagreeable points, mental and physi- 
cal, and said them over to herself all through 
«upper. 

Peter Garnet set great store by Alice, and 
loved her most devotedly; but he had taken the 
poor ambition into his head that he should like 
to see her made a lady, and the possibility that 
her happiness might be sacrificed in the pro- 
<;es8, had not dawned upon his scholastic mind: 
:80, when she came as usual to kiss him good- 
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llzing^" said Jack^ to whom a cigar would be con- 
solation for the death of his grandmother ; '^ have 
a cigar ; the business can't be helped ! " 

" Poor Bernardo ! " said Davie, as feelingly as 
if he spoke of a brother, " poor Bernardo I He 
gave me many an hour's delightful occupation. 
I feel'as if I had lost a friend to whom I had 
been in the habit of confiding my sentimental 
vagaries. I'm not sure that it was right to bum 
him." 

'^ Have a cigar," reiterated cousin Jack. Davie 
accepted the offer with a pensive sigh, put on 
his green spectacles, and went out for a w^ in 
mournful mood. It is a serious thing burning 
immortal poems. Nobody can tell what losses the 
world has had in that way — nobody ! 
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L 

About midway the left-hand side of Friargate^ 
there is a picturesque and ancient gateway^ which 
for generations back has afforded a subject to* 
the wayside sketcher, both professional and 
amateur. It is a spacious gateway^ rich in carv* 
ings that have not lost their identity ; for you 
can still distinguish which boss was originally 
a rose^ and which a cherub's face, though they 
have been blown upon by the storms of four 
centuries at least, and have never known the 
profisme touch of modem restoration. Over this 
gateway projects a lofty window, glazed in small 
octagonal panes, which have coats of arms, crosses,. 
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and other devices emblazoned on them in vivid 
colours; when the side * sashes are open^ this 
window commands the busiest prospect in all 
Eversley^ for it looks up Friargate to the parish 
church of Saint Paul — whose graveyard elms 
close out the prospect of the suburb beyond — and 
down to the wool market^ the evening resort of 
all the idle population of that part of the town* 

The gateway is the entrance to old Saint Ann's^ 
and the oriel window above it is the window of 
the master's room. Old Peter Garnet^ the master^ 
is as well known and as highly respected in 
Eversley as the gateway itself. He was, origi- 
nally^ a Saint Ann's boy, and he has been master 
there for five and forty years. The way he came 
to be master was as follows: — While in the 
school, he attracted the attention of one of the 
guardians by his peculiar aptitude for figures, 
and this gentleman instantly jumped to the con- 
clusion that he had discovered a genius, whom it 
was his duty to patronize, and draw forth from 
obscurity. To that end, he removed Peter from 
Saint Ann's, and placed him at the public gram- 
mar-school, where he had many opportunities of 
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testing his courage and physical strength in pitched 
battles^ arising out of the opprobrious epithets 
flung at him as mementos of his previous con- 
dition as a charity-boy. It is not on record 
that Peter distinguished himself here, either 
classically or mathematically; but, in due time, 
his patron sent him to the university, and great 
hopes were entertained that he would astonish 
the school-men. But they astonished him instead. 
In fkct, they plucked him. Peter's genius was 
A mistake, it seemed. His benefactor sent for 
him home to Eversley, and the master of Saint 
Ann's being desirous of retiring from his office, 
Peter was unanimously elected to fill it Tho 
governors of the charity talked of his being s 
college-man, and ignored the circumstances o^ 
his rgection by Alma Mater as completely as 
if they had never occurred ; but it was a long 
time before anybody dared to be sagacious enough 
to discover genius in a Saint Ann's school-boy 
again. 

Peter was conscientious, and he did his dufy 
in the old school well: he had the talent for 
government; and if, at first, he found the master- 
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felt resentful. He did not know much of women ; 
but he had beard that they were freakish, and 
wanted a good deal of humouring ; so he humoured 
pretty Alice^ and thought he was making immense 
progress in his suit 

On this particular evening, however, he at* 
tempted to make a bold step in advance; and, 
after remarking that he felt musty with sitting 
in the office all day, he invited Alice to take 
a walk with him down by the river-side to 
Fordham Mills. 

" No, thank you, I have something else to do,** 
replied Alice, **but perhaps my father will go 
with you." 

Mark Hqueezed his hands together and laughed 
ncnously for the first time since he began his 
courtsliij) — there was no mistaking her meaning 
this time; but, as ho knew no reason why she 
should not fall in love witli him, if he only per- 
severed long enough, he went on talking again. 

He fancied he had made an impression on 
her one time, for she coloured beautifully; but, 
if he had taken the trouble to tiu*n his head he 
might liave seen the Fordham waggon, with its 
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fine team of horses all gay in their scarlet trap- 
pings and tinkling bells^ coming through the wool 
market; and his old schoolfellow^ Richard Pres- 
ton, marching at the head of the leader. But 
Mark laid the blush to his own account; and, 
on the strength of it^ again mentioned a walk 
by the waterside. 

"Come, Alice, drop that stitch-work and go," 
said her father; "it is very polite in Mark to 
ask you." 

** I don't think so, father, when he sees I don't 
want to go," she replied, quietly. 

Mark begged pardon: he had hoped it would 
be agreeable ; and Peter Garnet hastened to ex- 
cuse her lack of urbanity by suggesting that she 
was overworked, and tired, and cross. 

"No, father, I am not," she interposed, re- 
jecting his plea, " but Mark is so tiresome." 

" Come, Mark, she is out of humour, clearly I " 
said her father, laughing at her very awkward 
candour, which made the suitor feel hot all 
over ; " let us take a turn by the river together, 
shell be in a better mood to-morrow night, per- 
haps." 
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Mark took his leave with a reproachAil conn* 
tcnancoi which did not touch Alice one bit : she 
was only too glad to see him go, and would have 
been twice as glad, if there was any chance of 
his taking offence and not coming again in a 
hurry. 

When the master returned it was almost dark^ 
and Alice was setting out their frugal supper 
on the table in the window: he pulled one of 
her curls as she came near him, in going to the 
cupboard for the bread loaf, and asked, — 

" Why did you treat Mark so badly to-night^ 
Alice ? " 

" BecauHc he almost teases me to death. I wish 
he would stop away I " she replied, with pretty 
vehemence. 

^^But, Alice, I have set my heart on his marry- 
ing you," said Peter, in a conclusive tone. 

Alice, however, was not daunted. 

*' And I have set my heart on his not marry- 
ing me,'' she rejoined. 

'^ That is all nonsense ; he will make a lady 
of you," said Peter, slily appealing to her vanity. 

"Not he I He would only make me a miser- 
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iible. woman I And I tell you^ once for all^ father^ 
I'll have nothing to do with him I " 

" You like some one else, perhaps ? " said Peter, 
more harshly than he had ever spoken to his 
motherless girl before: ^*you like some one else 
■ — that's where it is — but if it is that Richard 
Preston, put him out of your mind, for he will 
never get my good word." 

Alice did not speak; but, when she went to 
the cupboard for the salt, she stayed a minute 
behind the shelter of its open door and winked 
Away a few tears. She felt very rebellious and 
firm notwithstanding ; and, to keep up her wrath 
iigainst Mark, she invented a sort of roll-call 
of all his disagreeable points, mental and physi- 
cal, and said them over to herself all through 
supper. 

Peter Garnet set great store by Alice, and 
loved her most devotedly; but he had taken the 
poor ambition into his head that he should like 
to see her made a lady, and the possibility that 
her happiness might be sacrificed in the pro- 
<;ess, had not dawned upon his scholastic mind: 
:8o, when she came as usual to kiss him good- 
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night before she went to bed^ he thought it only 
right to reject the caress coldlj, and pushed 
her away ; but Alice was not angry with her 
father^ and she would not allow him to be angry 
with her. 

"Come, father^ you know you won't sleep if 
you don't^" she said^ audaciously. 

As he looked up, intending to rebuke her very 
seriously, she put her two rosy hands one on 
either side of his face, and, telling him he looked 
as savage as a bear, inflicted half-a-dozen kisses 
on his wrinkled forehead, and made her escape 
before he could recover from his surprise suffi- 
ciently to scold her as she deserved. 



III. 

Thbbe was no allusion made to what had passed 
the night before, when they met the next morn- 
ing. Peter swallowed his breakfast scalding hot 
that ho might have a few minutes to look over 
certain accounts connected with the school ; but, 
while he was thus engaged, the nine o'clock 
bell rang, and he left them strewn on his table 
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in company with a little black box decorated 
with perforated brass ornaments^ from the lock 
of which himg his bunch of keys. 

** There'll be nobody in here but you, Alice, 
so those papers will be all safe," were his words 
to his daughter as he went out hurriedly. 

She just answered, *^Yes, father," and went 
on with her work, without even glancing to see 
what they were. 

The morning was about half spent, and Alice 
had twice had the satisfaction of giving Richard 
Preston a smiling recognition from the window^ 
when there was a knock at the door, and an 
old woman's voice asked, without, if there was 
anybody at home. 

**Yes, I'm here, Nanny, come in," responded 
Alice : ** what is it you want this morning ? " 

** O bairn ! I've come to you for comfort ; for 
I says if Alice Garnet can't help me she'll pity 
me, an' I know you will," said Nanny, dropping 
iiito the nearest chair, and pulling out a little 
ragged pocket-handkerchief in readiness for tears. 
Alice knew that Nanny was a thoroughly un» 
scrupulous old canter ; but, as she appeared now 
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to be in real distress, she asked again what she 
wanted. 

'^I mustn't go nigh-hand Mark to disgrace 
him, so I thought I'd come here, and get you 
to speak to him instead." 

^'But rd rather not, Nanny: Mark and I 
are not on the best terms — tell me your troublci 
however." 

" You'll remember my grandson Willie's listing 
at Whitsun-fair ? Well, he's written me to beg 
111 buy him oflF, an' how I'm to raise t' money 
I don't know — if I'd only another six pounds to 
my bit o' savings I could do it— will you ask 
Mark for me, bairn ? " 

^* No, Nanny ; you must ask hira yourself, 
if you don't think it better to leave Willie where 
he is. lie will get used to soldiering by and 
bye." 

"Not he; he's a delicate lad — an', besides, 
he's my pet, is Willie — I like to have his face 
at t' fireside o' nights." 

" You used to say he was a sad ne'er-do-weel, 
Nanny, and to prophesy bitterly enough that 
hcVl come to a bad end." 
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Nanny groaned. 

"Ay, that was wliat drove him fra' home: 
but he'd be fain to come back now. Will you 
ask Mark for me ? " 

*' No, Nanny ; I told you before I would not ; 
but I will give you a trifle myself towards making 
tup what you want," and, laying down her work 
carefully on her chair, she went away to her 
chest of drawers in her bedroom for her little 
purse. She was absent for several minutes ; 
because, when she got into her room she heard 
the tinkling of bells, and there was the laden 
Fordham waggon making its return across the 
wool market. Going down, at last, she found 
Nanny weeping into the rag as if her eyes were 
fountains. The old woman had, all at once^ 
become very scrupulous about accepting the girl's 
half-crown ; asking her if it really was her own 
to give, and if Peter Garnet would not miss it 

** It is my own earnings, Nanny ; so take it 
without more ado, and get away, for I'm busy." 

The old woman expanded into blessings and 
moral aphorisms; in the midst of which Alice 
unceremoniously shut her out upon the stairs. 

VOL. n. 30 
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The Fordham waggon was up and down 
gate ever so many times that day ; and once 
it bad to stop at Saint Ann's gateway to deliver 
a sack of flour. Very likely Alice had some* 
thing to do with the receiving of it ; for Mrs* 
Hart, coming in to see her for a few minutes 
at twelve o'clock, asked if she had been making 
a pudding with her hands tied behind her; for 
there was a trace of meal all round her waist- 
Oh, dear, no I she had not been making a pudding 
or a pie either. How could it have got there? 
However that might be, Alice was in the blithest 
spirits all day I 

Peter retired to his table at night, and bade 
Alice give him a candle; as he wanted to get 
the school accounts finished making up for the 
quarterly audit next Monday. She did as she 
was bid; and then, as it was nearly dark, she 
treated herself to an idle half-hour at the window, 
watching the few passers-by with a good deal of 
interest. Presently she saw Peggie Hartop's bril- 
liant feathers and flounces flourishing up the 
street, and in close attendance Mark Liversedge ; 
his whole person contorted either with civility 
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or spasms^ until he looked as if he were strong 
on wires that had got twisted out of all order. 
Peggie was brandishing her head, and looking 
mightily dignified and condescending towards 
the young man. 

" Oh, you pretty pair I I wish you would 
bewitch each other ! " said Alice, half aloud. 
"I should like to make your wedding-bonnet, 
Pe^e Hartop 1 " 

Meanwhile Peter Garnet was puzzling his 
wits over some refractory figures. Alice had 
shut the window, and had begun to clear one 
end of the table, for the purpose of laying the 
supper-cloth. 

"Be quiet, Alice l** exclaimed her father, in a 
low, impatient tone ; *' let the things be till I have 
done." 

She immediately desisted, and stared at him 
in astonishment He had got the little black box, 
with the perforated brass ornaments open, and was 
fingering its contents in a bewildered way ; as if he 
could have doubted the evidence of his senses. 

" There were certainly three — ^three of Down- 
ham's fives," said he. 

30—2 
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'^What is the matter, father? have you lost 
something?*' Alice asked. 

**I don't know what Pve lost: my head I 
thinky^ he retomed, sharply dragging across the 
table a small ledger. He began to add up column 
after column, and to do it several times over; 
but each time with the same results. There was 
the expenditure ; there was the income and sub- 
scriptions ; and in the black box was the overplus; 
but the overplus deficient five pounds — ^always 
five pounds — ^no more, and no less. "Whatfs 
the good of it? I know there were three notes 
in that box last Wednesday week," said he, softly, 
and laying a trembling finger on his lip. 

Alice put the bread and cheese at hand for his 
supper, and went off* to talk to Mrs. Hart for a 
little while ; saying, as she closed tlie door, that 
she would come in and see him again before going 
to her own room. 

Mrs. Hart lived in the girls' house across the 
courtyard, witliin the gateway ; and all her flock 
being safely stowed away for the night, she was 
sitting down by her fireside, to regale herself with 
a cup of tea, as Alice went in. Of course, AUce 
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mast have a cup of tea^ too: and over it thej 
b^an talking, first of one thing and then of an- 
other, until they mentioned old Nanny Liver- 
Bedge; 

**She says she has raised the money to buy 
Willie's discharge, all but about ten shillings," 
observed Mrs. Hart. 

*'Then Mark must have given her something 
handsome, I suppose," said Alice, a good deal 
listonished; 

"I don't know. Mark's very near; but she 
had been to Mr; Elsworthy, and to old Mrs. 
Cameron ; they're charitable folks. And, as she 
told me you'd given her five shillmgs " 

** Just like her I I never gave her anything of 
the kind. There's very little good in Nanny. 
She thought to get more out of you by that 
story." 

''Then she was mistaken, for I gave her just 
nothing at all. I said I should ask you first; 
and she need not come to me again until I sent for 
her." 

While this talk was going forward in Mrs. 
Hart'Et parlour, Peter Garnet was still poring over 
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the school accounto. He had poshed his scmtjr 
hair straight from his fordiead, and looked like 
a miserable necromancer detected in working some 
demoniacal chamu All sorts of temptations were 
whispering in his ears. At first sight, this defimlt 
in his accounts had not stmck him in all its bear- 
ings; and, when it did, it came upon his moral 
sense with all the force of a crashing blow* Why, 
he might be dismissed from his situation at St 
Ann^s, after having held it with credit, honour, 
and success for forty years I He might be dis- 
missed Good God I dismissed as a thief who had 
appropriated to his own use money entrusted to 
him for the benefit of the school I At that thought 
he broke out into a cold sweat, and clutched at 
the little box with a terrible eagerness. The habit 
of being respected and looked up to was as strong 
with him as any other habit, and the idea of losing 
it was maddening. But where had tlie money 
gone? Who had access to the place where the 
box was kept? Why, only himself, and Alice, 
and old Nanny Liversedge when she came to 
clean the rooms. 

There was no adequate solution of the mystery. 
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He must have taken it out himself^ and lost it 
Still there was the deficiencj. Could he make 
it good? Not he; he had never saved money in 
his life ; he had only been always just on the point 
of beginning, that Alice might have a little fortune 
when he died ; but he had not begun yet His 
last quarter's salary was all gone except a few shil- 
lings^ and his next would not be paid until after 
the audit of the accounts on the following Mon- 
day. By that time the default would be known 
all over Eversley. 

There was another way^ the tempting demon 
suggested : the chance donations of strangers and 
visitors to St Ann's were given to him, and he 
had to render an account of them to the go- 
vernors. Was it not possible so to diminish the 
amounts attached to each name as to make up 
the sum ? That was a very subtle, because safe 
temptation. Peter knew it was safe; and his 
staring eyes fixed on the list of casual subscribers 
very miserably. Should he do it ? He had got 
his hand stretched out to draw the paper to him, 
when Alice suddenly reappeared. 

"Why, father, you look thoroughly mazed 
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over those accounts!" she cried, coming np to 
him anxiously, ''and joa've nerer touched jomr 
snpp^. Go to it now. I won't let jaa speod 
another minute over your work to-^ii^t Why, 
we shall have yon ill, and then what will 
happen ?** 

Peter seemed, as she said, mazed — ^lost He 
obeyed her as if he had been a little child, and 
suffered her to put away both box and papers in 
the table-drawer without making any attempt 
whatever to prevent it She also saw him go off 
to bed before her, and, as she was going herself, 
she said, — 

" I cannot think what ails him. I never saw 
him in this way before ; he looked as if he'd seen 
a ghost, when I came back from Mrs. Hart's." 

She thought over it a good deal before she fell 
asleep, and hoped it did not mean anything but 
that he was over-tired. Then the poor tempted 
father was pushed out of her mind by a dream, 
in which Richard Preston was very conspicuous. 
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IV. 

Mr. Elswortht and lawyer Hartop were the 
auditors of the accounts at Saint Ann's ; and^ 
although everybody bad implicit confidence in 
the master^ the auditors always made a point of 
going over his books as systematically as if he 
had been one of the most suspected rogaes in 
Christendom. They came to the gateway about 
half-past ten, and there was to be a general meet* 
ing of the governors at twelve. 

Peter Garnet had had a miserable time of it ; 
but he had struggled through, an honest man still, 
though appearances were sorely against him. He 

had determined to tell his plain tale — ^that the- 
money had disappeared, and that he could not 
account for its disappearance — and leave hia 
long services and spotless character to bear him 
through. 

There was a great deal of business to get 
through at the meeting — three boys to elect from 
amongst seven candidates, and three girls from 
twice that number — ^besides the talking and un- 
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necessary arguing over trifles which always takes 
place on such occasions. Peter was very exact 
in his personal appearance that day^ and made 
Alice brash his coat the last thing before he went 
to the board-room ; but he could not put off the 
careworn anxiety of his countenance^ nor lessen 
its sickly pallor. He had not told his daughter 
anything of what was impending, and she only sup- 
posed that he was nervous and upset by the pres- 
sure of his work, now that he was growing older : 
«o she tried to spare htm where she could, and 
privately consulted the school-doctor, who assured 
her there was nothing to fear. Peter left her 
sitting at her work, with an eye to the window, 
lest the Fordliam waggon should go by; and, 
with his poor old heart thumping against his ribs 
as if it would come through, went his way to the 
board-room, to receive the auditors. 

They came before their time, as it seemed to 
him ; Mr. Elsworthy as benevolent, and lawyer 
Hartop as sagacious as usual. Well, where were 
the books, and how was the subscription-list this 
•quarter ? 

The subscription-list was even fuller than 
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usual; but — and| standing up opposite to them^ 
and speaking in a voice that shook^ in spite of 
all his efforts to be calm, Peter told his tale; • 
adding that it was his desire to make up the de- 
ficiency from his quarter's salary, then due. Mr. 
Elsworthy had looked him commiseratmgly in the 
lace while he was speaking; but lawyer Hartop, 
who would not have done his sagacity the violence 
to trust any man while there was the smallest 
circumstance of suspicion against him, kept his 
eyes on the table, and was drumming softly with 
his fingers when the master had ceased. 

** It is a grievous pity, Mr. Garnet," said Mr. 
Elfiworthy ; *' a very grievous pity. How do you 
account for it ? " 

Peter could not account for it at all. He might ' 
have taken it out with other money, and lost It. 

*'Come, come, Mr. Garnet, that won't dol" 
cried lawyer Hartop, with derisive jocularity. 
** Methodical men like you don't take out money 
unconsciously, and then lose it. We must lay the 
circtunstance before the governors." 

Poor Peter was sorely wounded ; but he had 
the courage to speak up for himself. 
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^Ton have knawn me from a boy, Mr. Hartop; 
surely you won't be the first to suspect me ?" be 
said, proudly, while Mr. Elsworthy looked away 
firom him sorrowfully. 

** I never profess to know any man, Mr. Garnet, 
till his coffin-lid is fastened down upon bim, and 
we come to reading bis will," replied the lawyer; 
*^ that I call the test of character ; and IVe known 
it to upset, a score of times or more, all my fore- 
gone conclusions." 

Peter said no more ; but, when Mr. Elsworthy 
assured him he should have his sup{)ort with the 
governors, and added that ho saw no adequate 
reason for the with(b:awal of their confidence from 
a man who had been their faithful servant for 
forty years, his heart swelled within hiuL 

The board-room clock ticked itself slowly 
round to twelve, and then the governors and 
candidates for election, with their mothers and the 
voters, came all togetlicr, and the business was gone 
into, and done quickly ; for Mr. Elsworthy had 
whispered to the chairman that there was some- 
thing serious to come on concerning the master, 
and he was anxious to get the rest disposed of. 
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There was a fall attendance of governors.; and, 
when the board-room had been cleared of stran- 
gers, Peter's case was brought forward, and stated 
by himself. They were astonished to a man ; 
but how he was to be dealt with caused great 
diversity of opinion, and he was requested to 
withdraw, that they might consider it. One 
^ntleman suggested, that as the master offered 
to make good the deficiency, they should pass the 
matter over; another feared the loss argued a 
very careless keeping of his trust ; and the chair- 
man offered it as his suggestion that it was a 
beginning of evils which they, as governors of 
a public charity, were bound to check in the bud. 
The chairman's remark found many echoes : 
lawyer Hartop's voice the most distinct amongst 
ihem. Mr. Elsworthy begged that the master's 
long services and unimpeachable character might 
have their weight; and, after a little more dis- 
cussion, it was carried, by a large majority, that 
Peter Garnet should be advised to resign. He 
was, accordingly, called in and informed of the 
resolution. 

Peter Garnet was proud and obstinate; and. 
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as soon as he saw his fide written in mil lliose 
faceSf fitmiliar^ most of them, since liiejr were 
boys, a sadden resentment fired his heart, and 
gave bis lanky figure, for a moment, an heme 
air* Being advised to resign was tant^wMMiiff to 
dismissal ; but Peter would not so nnderstand it. 

*^ Gentlemen," he said, resting one hand <m the 
table where be stood, opposite to the chairman^ 
and looking from one averted face to another as 
be spoke, ^' Gentlemen, I am as well fitted tot 
my duty as I have ever been, and I will not con- 
demn myself by accepting your permission to 
resign." 

" Then it only remains for us to dismiss you,*' 
replied the chairman. 

Accordingly, Peter Garnet was formally dis- 
missed from the office of master of St Ann's 
school, on account of an irregularity connected 
with his keeping of the books. Having heard 
his sentence, the old man, with another long row 
of nails driven into his coffin-lid, made his 
mechanical bow to the governors, and went up to 
the Gate-room, where Alice was just recovering 
from a blush aroused by the transit of the Ford- 
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ham waggon. There was no need for her to ask 
what ailed him now ; for^ the moment he entered 
the room^ he said^ while a crimson spot burned on 
bis sallow cheek, 

'' Alice, pack up all that belongs to thee and 
me, and let us be going. I am no longer master 
of Old St Ann's I " 

" I was bom here. Why are we to go, father ? 
What has happened ? " 

" The governors have dismissed me, Alice.*' 

He could not bear at first to tell her why. 
She looked at him sadly, but said no more ; and 
they both sat down mechanically to eat the dinner 
which had been waiting on the table for ever so 
long. While they were thus occupied, there was 
a knock at the door, and in came Mr. Elsworthy, 
his fine countenance full of a genuine compassion. 

**I hope you don't require any assurance jfrom 
me, Mr. Garnet, that I am persuaded this is all a 
miserable mistake," he said, extending his hand 
to the ejected schoolmaster. ''I shall lose no 
opportunity of expressing that opinion every- 
where." 

** You're very kind, Mr. Elsworthy. I thought 
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rd more friends of yonr stamp than I proTe to 
have," replied Peter, bitterly. 

^' Don't let it get the better of yon, or else 
youll die of it — I see, Peter, how you're taking it 
to hearty" said Mr. Elsworthy, relapsing into the 
familiar form of address, as he remembered that 
they had been boys together at the grammar^ 
school. 

" Die of it ? " repeated poor old Peter. ** No! 
Ill live to see myself righted, if it be only for the 
sake of Alice there." 

'^ Tliat 18 the pro{>er spirit to meet an injostice 
with. The governors commissioned me to pay 
you your quarter's salary, and I hope you'll let 
me do you justice if they would not You know 
tlie master of Saint Ann's, if he hold ofHce for 
twenty years, is entitled to the retiring pension — 
well, I mean to pay it you myself as a testimony 
of what Eversley owes you " 

"Thank you, Mr. Elsworthy, for your noble 
intentions ; but there's work in me yet, and, please 
God, while there is, I'll be no man's pensioner," 
re|)lied Peter, with grateful resolution. " Tliis is 
my due, and there's the written receipt — the last 
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time III sign my name to aught concerning Old 
Saint Ann's." 

He gave a slip of paper into Mr. Elsworthy's 

« 

hsjidf and sat down heavily. 

" It is very hard^ after forty toilsome years^ to 
1)0 sent adrift like this ; but 111 not believe youll 
STiffer longj" said Mr. Elsworthy, encouragingly. 
-^'If they had taken a night to sleep on it^ 
they'd have acted differently. Peter, you must 
receive the pension. You know I can spare it 
well, and the boys and girls will never miss 

if 

. ''They hadn't need, sir. But it is not that, 
Mr. Blsworthy, it's the principle of the thing. 
Let me keep my own respect, if I must lose other 
folks'. We'll say no more about it^ if you please, 
sir." 

And, seeing that Peter was firm, Mr. Elswoirtliy 
pressed it no more. 

Long before evening, the news had spread 
through Eversley that Peter Garnet — ^that man 
&miliar to every eye, and dear to every poor 
soul's heart, in all the town — ^had ceased to be 
master at Old Saint Ann's. Oh, how Nanny 
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Liversedgo bemoaned herself t He'd been such a 
kind friend to her an' hers ; he'd been the making 
of Mark, and what should she do without him? 
There were hundreds of young men— ay, and 
fathers of families, too — who had been Saint Ann's 
boys, and they would hardly'believe it He dis- 
missed for making away with money! There 
must bo a mistake somewhere ; but it was not he 
who had made the mistake, they were sure t Old 
Master — as they still fondly called him— was 
honest and true to the backbone ! 

Mark Liversedgc spoke out bravely for him, 
too, at Downham'H bank, and in the market- 
place, and at the mechanic's institute, thereby 
giving great offence to lawyer Hartop ; but Mark 
loved Alice, and, I hope, this solitary gratuitouH 
act of kindness may weigli very heavily in the 
balance against his long after-life of hardness and 
hypocrisy. AmongHt otherH, Richard Preston 
learnt the bad news, and his first impulse was to 
go straight to the gateway and see Alice. Leav- 
ing the waggon under charge of a carter belonging 
to a Fordham farmer, he hastened thither, and 
foimd both her and Peter busy packing up. 
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Peter received him more kindly than usual — 
for a friendly act is not to be scouted by a man 
in disgrace — and Alice gave him a sweet look of 
gratitude. 

" You must not be downcast, master ; for, from 
ihe biggest to the littlest of us, there's not one of 
us credits a word agen you," said he. 

^'I am not downcast, Richard; if I were a 
guilty man> I should be downcast enough ; but 
innocence can bear a great deal." 

Poor Peter spoke in a tragedy sort of way, as 
Richard afterwards said ; but it was not to make 
an impression, so much as to keep down the great 
anguish that was crying aloud at his heart. 

Alice was very white and tearful. It seemed 
such a cruel shame to treat her good old father in 
that way — the governors ought to be ashamed of 
themselves, she said. And be very sure Richard 
Preston agreed with her. 

*' Where are we to go, father, when we have 
packed up what belongs to us? Have you ever 
thought of that? " she asked, pausing with a pile 
of dusty volumes between her hands and chin. 

"Where are we to go?" echoed Peter, help- 
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^'Yes^ I caB> Richard; but I don*t think I 
ought just now," repUed AKce, softly. '* I always 
saidy you know, that it could not be yet — 
I would rather wait until my father is cleared 
— ^yon n^ht not like to hear it talked about 
after." 

'' Let nobody dare to say one word agen old 
master to me ! '^ cried Richard. '^ I'd knock him 
down straight! Come, Alice, don't be hard; 
what is to become of me without any womankind 
at home, when Jane's gone ? " 

*' Ridiard, dear, will you please say no more 
about it now?" said Alice, looking up at him 
T^ith swimming blue eyes. - 1 have so much come 
upon me all at once, that you must not be im- 
patient with me." 

^ Don't look at me so pitiful, then, or I shall go 
on saying it all the more. I can't help myself, 
Alice." And he lifted up her sorrowftil face and 
kissed it '^ If it bothers you, darling ; 111 be 
quiet now ; but I can't and I shan't be quiet long. 
Don't cry ! " 

This exhortation produced a sob, and another, 
and, finally, a great outbreak of tears ; in which 
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lUcItard wa« fain to comibrther with sweei worLil 
Poor old Peter stood aghast When the pttozym 
wax over, the master asked Bichaxd if he had not 
lietter go; ami, when he had heard Alice aeold 
herself for her folly, Richard said he tIion|^ he 
hod. '* And 111 go and see if mjr aunt Deane 
can take you in to lodge. I think she can/* he 
sai<L This was a grand relief to both fiuher and 
daughter, and awajr he went 

Aunt Deane kept a greengrocer's shop directly 
op|;K>site to Saint Paul's church. She was a 
widow womiin without any children, and drove a 
very good businesH in a small way. She had 
three empty rrwms ; which she would be glad to 
let for a trifle to anybody bringing their own 
furniture. So, what did Richard do, but rush 
off to a friend of his, a cabinet-maker, and bade 
him put into the roomn all that was need- 
ful ; including a magnificent mahogany chest of 
drawers ; for, said he to himself, when Alice 
comeH to Fordham, she shall have things neat and 
new, and I might aa well buy 'em now: uncle 
Tom's legacy will pay all. lie bargained with 
aunt Deane not to betray him, and then went 
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back to the gateway^ and told Alice where he had 
found lodgings^ and that they would be quite 
ready to go into next day. Alice had gone down 
to meet him^ and thanked him for his kindness 
after a very pleasant fashion^ and Richard — as 
happy as a king — ^whistled his way back to his 
forsaken waggon^ and went home to Fordham 
rejoicing. 

Mark Liversedge did not come that night. 
Perhaps he thought he was doing his old master 
*more good by defending him in public places 
than intruding to offer private S3rmpathy. Alice 
congratulated herself on his staying away; but 
poor old Peter took it sorely to hearty and said he 
had thought better of Mark than that; but it 
didn't matter — nothing mattered now. He kept 
up very well until it was dark^ and Alice was 
putting out the supper : then^ some slight remark 
of hersj that this was the last time she should 
need do it there^ quite overset him ; and, dropping 
his head upon the table, the old man cried like a 
child, murmuring between his sobs — ^** After all 
these forty years to be turned off for a thief I All 
these forty years 1 " 
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Alice knelt at his side^ with her am round hk 
neck^ and cried with him« 



V. 



Auoi and her father were settled at Mrs. Deaae^i^ 
opposite the churchy and Everslej had ahnoit 
ceased to talk about the master's dismissal (except 
on Sunday mornings^ when the conceited joang 
jackanapes his successor^ had affronted its sense' 
of pedagogical deportment by his airs and gracei)^ 
when one day Peggie Hartop called at the green- 
grocer's shop in a peculiar state of fluny and 
excitement. She had held honestly to Alice in 
her misfortunes, and now she came to give her a 
splendid order. Alice and her father were in 
their little parlour^ — such a poor insignificant little 
room it looked after the grand old gateway I 
Alice at work^ very hard as usual, and Peter 
getting up an antiquarian article for the Evenley 
Weikfy Advertiser, which, after warmly adrocatisg 
his cause in its columns, had given him a little to 
do in the way of correcting proofs, and occasion- 
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allj filling a spare half-page when [there was a 

dearth of news. 

*'Let us go into your room, Alice," suggested 

Pe^ie^ breathlessly, and with a glance at the 
absorbed Peter; so Alice rose, dropped her sew- 
ing, and led the way to her sanctum. Peggy 
plumped down there, in her glory of flounce and 
feather, full into the midst of the little white 
bed, manifesting a kittenish vivacity which ought 
to have been defunct in her twenty years before 
at least Alice wondered what ailed her. 

** You will never guess what brought me here 
to-day, Alice, so I'll tell you: I'm going to be 
married! " 

'< To Mr. Mark Liversedge ? " said Alice. 

'^ Yes^ and I want you to make me my wed- 
ding-lxmnet ; you have so much taste." 

^'I shall be very glad, I'm sure. I always 
thought I should have to make it," Alice said, 
with intense glee; ^'I have not seen Mr. Mark 
Liversedge since we came here ; but will you tell 
him I congratulate him heartily upon his good 
fortune?" 

" Y«8, I'll tell him. I dare say he will be very 
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much obliged to yoiL You are a kind little 
croaturei Alice, to forgive his leaving yon/— I 
know." 

'^ Welly tlien^ Miss Hartop^ if yon do know, 
I don't mind telling you that there never was 
any chance of my liking him; because I liked 
somebody else first You are much better suited 
to him than ever I should have heen/* said 

Alice. 
'' So ho thinks now, and, of course, I am,** 

replied Peggie, with an air of superiority. '* Now 

let us talk about the bonnet" 

So they talked about the bonnet, and settled 
tliut; then they talked about the wcdding-4ress, 
and settled that; then they talked about the 
travelling-dress, and settled that; and then they 
talked about all Mortrt of dresMcs to be worn at all 
sorts of times, and Mettled them, and came round 
to the bonnet again. 

" For," said Peggie, Hententiously, " the bonnet 
is the crown of all, and if that looks pretty, the 
rent is of very little couHequence." 

About three weeks after this interview (which 
was followed by almost doily interviews on the 
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same subject)^ Alice announced to her father one 
morning at breakfast^ that it was Miss Hartop's 
wedding-day^ and she was going across to the 
•church to see her married. 

"If you look out of the window when you 
hear the carriages, you'll see her too, — she'll 
look beautiful, and so will Mark!" she added, 
wickedly. 

Peter winced whenever he heard the young 
man's name; for, though Mark had spoken up 
for him out of doors, he had quite left off his 
pursuit of Alice. It would not do for a man in 
his position, who was sure to rise in the world, 
to have a connection like the dismissed school- 
master, he had prudently reflected ; so, throwing 
love to the dogs, he began to pay court to Peggie 
Hartop and her future money-bags with much 
better success than he was ever likely to havfe 
had with pretty Alice Garnet On a blue-nosed 
December morning, half Eversley rushed to 
<;hurch to see them married. 

It was on the evening of this very wedding- 
day, while the bells at Saint Paul's were ringing 
merrily in honour thereof, that a little lad came 
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up to Widow Dcane's with s mesisge to Peter 
Garnet from the chaphiin st the Union Wofk« 
house, desiring that he would go there widMWt 
delay, for Nanny Liversedge was dying; and 
she could not die easy without speaking to hinu 
Peter took his hat and stick, and went away 
down the High Street at once. The old man 
did not walk so erect now as he used to do, and 
he had a humbler way with him; but many 
was the friendly " Good evening,** and " Glad to 
see you lookbg so brisk, master,** which met him 
as he went. 

Amongst those wlio had taken hin dismissal 
from Old Saint Ann^H very liardly, none liad seemed 
to feel it so much as Nanny Liversedge: he had 
brought up her sons and grandsons, daughters 
and granddaughters, and liad befriended her and 
atvised her whon others were disgusted by her 
wortliloHsness ; so tliat it was not remarkable she 
should send for liim at the hiHt stage of all. He 
was usliercd into the ward where she lay, and 
found that Mr. Elsworthy and the chaplain were 
waiting for his appearance, and that the old 
woman had not long to live. She recognized 
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him, Jbowever, when he came to the bedside, 
and began to talk so much in her old canting 
way at first, that Peter was at a loss to know 
why she had sent for him ; but, recollecting her- 
ui£, suddenly, she cried out with vehemence : 

^I've been a wicked woman, Peter Garnet, 
but the Lord's a-punishing me ik>w. Willie 'd 
no sooner got home again than he fell into t' old 
ways, and they say he'll be transported for what 
he's done last But, I shan't live to see it! 
You, Mr. Elsworthy, an' you, Parson Smythe, 
is witness of what I am saying — it was I stole 
the five-pound note out o' Peter Garnet's box 
at Old Saint Ann's; I stole it to help buy off 
poor WiUiel" 

Peter Garnet lifted his poor bent head and said 
fervently : 

"I thank God, I thank Godl" 

'' rd gone to beg something of Alice, an' while 
ahe went to fetch it, I saw t' box standing an 
t' keys hanging in t' lock ; and, quick as thought, 
I'd opened it, and ta'en out one of t' notes. 
Lord forgive me» It was for Willie I did it, 
naught else 'ud ha' tempted me." 
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She b^gwi to whine and whimper, ud alowly 
fell awajr into a state of naronnHonineaij and 
so continued till she died, about two hours 
after* 

^I knew we should see yoa r est o red, Peter 
Gamet,** said Mr. Elsworthy, with a ferrent 

* 

grasp of his hand as they passed ont into the 
street 

Peter^s heart was so fbll that he conld onlr 
repeat, 

''I thank Ood, I thank God!'' 

There was a keen wind blowing through and 
tlirough the elms as he got back to Widow 
Deane'ft and went up-stairs. Tlierc, Richard 
Preston, all aglow with his cold walk from 
Fordhain, was entertaining Alice. Directly thej* 
saw him they knew what had happened. 

" Hurray, old master, I said you'd come to 
honour and glory yet I " cried Richard, with en- 
thusiasm, and then he fell to kissing Alice in 
the most preposterous way, — the selfish fellow 
was thinking he should get somebody to take 
care of him now. 

Peter sat down; and, as soon as be could 
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collect himself^ he told them how it was and 
Nanny Liversedge's confession; and then they 
were all so surprised and vexed at themselves 
for never having suspected the old woman be-> 
forOj — it was so likely she should have taken it ! 
Alice recalled the extraordinary rapidity with 
whichy Mrs. Hart had said^ the money had been^ 
raised to buy Willie's discharge^ and she won- 
dered how she could have been so stupid as to 
miss seeing the whole case at once. After they 
had discussed it in all its bearings, and when 
the time for Richard to go home was come, he 
whispered triumphantly to Alice, 

"Get your wedding-bonnet made. I am not 
going to wait more than a week longer I " 

While she was pouting her sweet lips to pro- 
tect against such absurd impatience, he lifted her 
up in his strong arms and vowed he would run 
off with her that very minute if she opened 
them to make any objection, and Peter was so 
changed fix)m his old self, that he said,— ^ 

*^ And quite right, too, Richard. She is over 
masterful by half." 

What could Alice say? If she tried to speaks 
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Ricliard stopped her motith^ and her &£ber 
abetted him. Well^ she resigned herself rerj 
happfly to her &,te; made her wedding4>omiet 
and wedding-gown^ and married the miller's man 
that day week^ — a very di£ferent bride fixmi the 
one who had gone to church in the morning with 
clever Mark Liversedge. 



VI. 

Chbistmas Day at Old St Ann's was alwi^ 
kept with roast beef^ plum-pudding, and all oiher 

formalities of the season gently let down to tbe 
capacities of charity children. It was the 
greatest day in the year to them, and the boy 
and girl who was not happy then, might give 
up all hope of being happy ever afterwards. 
There was holly stuck all over the dining-hall, 
and round the founder's picture; and there was 
spiced beer in mugs; and, besides the dinner, 
there were buns for tea, and kindred dissipations 
which no Saint Ann's scholars ever forgot the 
delights of. Well, the bells at Saint Paul's 
were ringing as the lads marched into the dining- 
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hall, two and two^ — one half of them thinking 
that all that rejoicing was over the roast beef 
:aiid plmn-pudding which .they were going to 
•eat They had got into their places, and were 
all standing up, ready to sing grace at the word 
of command, when, lo! there was only an 
empty place at the head of the table. But at 
that identical moment, there appeared in the 
doorway Mr. Elsworthy, and close behind him 
Peter Gramet. 

*' Hurray, old master I'* screamed a small, 
timid boy, who had cried dreadfully when 
Peter had been dismissed, but who was now 
so horrified at his breach of discipline, that 
he began to Subside into a whimper for fear 
of consequences, until Mr. Blsworthy advanced 
to the table, and said,—*- 

•*01d master it is, boys, come back to you* 
Give him a cheer, — a good one I " 

It was a good one ; and the girls, in their room, 
heard it, and would have liked to shout too. 
Thetf the beef and pudding began ; after which 
Peter made his speech, and broke down, and 
was cheered on, and broke down again, and 
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finally gave it up as a useless trial, with a fervent, 
*' God bless you all, my boys I " 

It is five years this Christinas, since Peter 
Garnet ivas restored to his office of master at Old 
Saint Ann's, and tlie town gave him tliat hand- 
some testimonial — fifty now sovereigns, in a 
crimson purse netted by the hands of Mrs. 
Mark Liversedge herself. Mark will be mayor 
of Evorsley some day. Meantime, he works 
early and late in his dingy oifico, and spins more 
money than he can ever enjoy, and comes home 
to nightly repentance in a trim, stiff parlour, 
with a scarecrow wife, whose enjoyment it i» 
to rail at him from her sofa comer, and to ask 
him what ho would have been if he hadn't married 
her? Privately, Mark thinks he would have 
been much happier and quieter; but he daren't 
say so for the world. There are many men who 
quail before Mark ; but not one of them quails 
so abjectly as Mark does before Iuh wife. 

Alice is the miller'H man's delight, and the 
mother of his three tidy boys, who will bo 
millers, every one of them, to the last of the 
generation. They all take after Ilichurd ; and 
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yet they are the pride and joy of grandfather's 
heart: he promises himself that the next one> 
maybe^ will be like his pretty Alice. The next 
one cannot possibly do better than be like her> 
and so God bless her t 



32—2 
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4[rom the iiaiQ;. 



^•^ 



Tms morning Francis Maynard, Jean, and 
Blanche arrived at Wortlcbank, all radiant with 
good health and good spirits. We talked over 
Harry's affairs^ and Francis promises to offer him 
his curacy as soon as he can be ordained. That 
will be a cliarming arrangement. I imagine the 
young things setting up housekeeping at The 
Nook — my one-time home — and living there as 
happily as a fairy-tale prince and princess. The 
])retty little spot would exactly suit them for a 
beginning. 

Blanche grows a fine, handsome girl, and she 
is clever and sweet-dispositioned besides ; — good 
children are a great blessing. 

They heard from Phil the morning they left 
homo; his ship was at Madras when he wrote. 
Jean is quite reconciled now, I think, to his being 
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a sailor, though it was a great pain to her at first ; 
but she says that she never hears the wind howling 
round the house at night without rising and pray- 
ing for her dear boy at sea. I tell her that we 
think it very probable that our Steenie will 
follow his cousin's lead, and take to the water, 
too. 

He and Captain Dover are inseparable. The 
captun spins long yarns of hair-breadth 'scapes 
which Steenie drinks in avidly, exclaiming in 
low-^voiced enthusiasm at the critical and danger- 
ous moments, ^'Oh, shouldn't I have liked to 
be there I I shall be a sailor, mamma, youll see 
if I'm not I " and his talk is &st acquiring a 
nautical turn, in imitation of his new friend. 

Belle tells him that he is too old for the navy ; 
but he replies he does not care, he shall go into 
the' merchant service. Then Belle asks him what 
is the good of all the Westminster Latin and 
€hreek that he has learnt, and all the prizes he 
has won ? 

What is the good of them, indeed? If this 
mnezpected taste is to ripen into a vocation, I 
tball wish that it had manifested itself earlier; 
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for though the merchant senrioe ocmtuns many 
brave, good men, I would rather have seen onr 
Steenie serving the Queen. FeUx thinks the 
fancy will not ksi. I secretly hope it may not ; 
but neither of us would feel justified in thwartmg 
him if he were bent on going to sea. 



Last evening a messenger rode over from 
Bowerham Parsonage to beg Felix's presence 
there. Mn Travis had had a seizure^ but when 
he arrived the good old man was dead. Though 
his health has long been bad, still the tidings of 
his death struck us as something quite sudden 
and unexpected. It is but three days ago that he 
was here ; and, talking to me of Harry, in his 
feeling way, he said, — 

** Don't put off forgiving the lad, and letting 
him know that he is forgiven ; it is a long regret 
tliat follows when death carries any of us beyond 
the reach of forgiveness." 

I understood him to refer to his own son, who 
was lost many years ago in an emigrant vessel 
bound for Canada. I have been told that he was 
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very desirous of marrying a daughter of his pri- 
vate tutor; and as his own father withheld his 
consent, her father also refused his sanction, and 
they were separated. Our excellent old friend 
was proud and peremptory before time and trouble 
subdued him, and George Travis left home in 
Q, state little short of desperation, after a violent 
quarrel with his parents, determined to put the 
width of half the world between himself and 
ihem ; but the ship in which he sailed was run 
down on a misty night, and every soul on board 
perished. Well might the bereaved father bid 
us not put off forgiving I 

We have had news of Stephen, my brother — 
not in a letter, but in a newspaper ; he is a 
•colonial magistrate, and had been one of the chief 
personages at the ceremonial of laying the first 
fitone of the public library and scientific institu- 
tion at Melbourne. I was very sad when he 
separated himself from us and went to Australia, 
but the results show that it was all for the best. 
I wonder whether I shall ever see my mother's 
darling again before I die ! 
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We were speaking of Steenie's sea-going whim 
this morning, when Captain Dover offered to take 
him with him on his next vojage^ and give him 
atrial. 

Steenie coloured up with delight^ but imme- 
diately became undecided when Belle cxied out,— 

'^ Ohi Steenie, how can you give up the chance 
of being ^ captain ' at Westminster for the office 
of ' odd-boy ' on board the Lively Betty ?* 

And Captain Dover seeing his wavering* saidi-— 

*^ There's not salt enough in you, Steenie, for 
a genuine sailor, Vm afraid." 

Since then we have not heard nearly so much 
of the different rigs of ships, of tides, winds, lee- 
shorc», leaks, keel-liauling, and barnacles. 

Steenie is easily caught by the soimd of ad- 
ventures, which probably he would not appre- 
ciate with any great fondness were he a personal 
actor therein ; ho likes to read of storms sitting 
by the fireside better than he could like to suffer 
them. It is mean-spirited and cowardly of rae, 
perhaps, but I would rather he did not go to sea ; 
for I fear his cnthuHiasni would scarcely survive 
the hardship of a single rough trip, and then he 
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would have been broken from his studies for no 
purpose. 



There was a letter from Harrj to Emmy this 
morning which came in while we were at break- 
&st The dear child read it tremblings and with 
the tears brimming her ejes. 

She had said to me just before prayers^ — 
'^ Oh, mamma, there are only three days to 
the new year; will not papa lot Harry come?** 
And I had promised that I would ask him. 

She could not bear the love there was in the 
dear fellow's letter without crying aloud at the 
end, and Felix looked very much pained. I was 
glad that Francis and Jean and the other chil- 
dren should steal away and leave us ; we were 
best alone. 

Then we spoke about it : Felix was grave and 
steady in his answers to our pleas, but disinclined 
to alter his first resolution ; but Emmy could not 
control horself, and throwing her arms round 
his neck, she cried, — 

^^ Oh, papa, I don't know whether it is right 
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or wrong to ptiiiish Harry, but he b my brother, 
and it breaks my heart to think he should not 
come homo— it spoils all my happiness !** 

Felix still continued to say that he thought 
we were better apart for a while, and that we 
should meet more easily when we had had time 
to become accustomed to the idea of his changed 
position ; but Emmy pleaded,*^ 

" No ; delay would only make everything 
worse; and it is the new year coming, paps. 
Oil, give mo Harry's pardon for a new year's 

gifti" 

My voice also was on her side, and, at last, 
Felix Hjiid, ** Bid him come, then," with a sigh, 
yicflding U) our entreaties againnt his own judg- 
ment, I know. 

I am glad Harry may come, but it is a very 
subdued gladncHH. Emmy, Stcenie, and Belle 
are overjoyed, and now that Felix has withdrawn 
his veto he too looks quite untroubled. 

Poor Harry will feel the most awkward, I 
suj)p08e, and the capital baby the least so. Emmy 
and I have both written to him, and, in Hannah's 
absence, liavo been obliged to do a little prac- 
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tical domestics by way of making room for 
*' Harry's family." 



Felix, Francis, and Mr. Dover have just re- 
turned from the funeral at BowerhauL Poor 
Mrs. Travis was deeply distressed, and feels her 
bereavement as such bereavements always must 
be felt They had been married fifty years, and 
she told Felix that it was just six-and-twenty 
years that day since their uiihappy son was lost 
at sea. Her married daughter, Mrs. Burchiain, 
is now at the parsonage, and we understand that 
one of the grandchildren is to. live with her per- 
manently. This arrangement will be an excellent 
One for all parties ; Mr. Burcham's family is large, 
and his living but a very poor one. 

Emmy and Belle have been exceedingly busy 
all this morning prettifying^ as Belle calls it, the 
little room over the porch, which Harry's wife 
is to have for her sitting-room and nursery. 
She will see there is heart in her welcome firom 
the young ones, at least, for they have made it 
a perfect bower ; the window over the fire-place, 
and the queer little bay, being fiUed with plants ; 
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they look pretty, but I hope she will tenl half 
of them at least back to the greeobome^ tar I 
do not think so many growing plants wboleaome 
in a confined space. It is wonderfiil to see BeDe 
with a needle in her fingers, bnt she has diligently 
helped Emmy and myself in the making of mnslin 
clressings for the old cot, and I think we hare 
brought our preparations to a triumphant con- 
clusion. 

Francis Maynard, Jean, and Blanche have beea 
sptoding the day at Casdeford with one of my 
old scholars, Polly Withers, Francis's cousin* 
Ilcr husband, Mr. Bamet, has recently been pre- 
Hcntcd to that living. 

They found Polly very fresh and lively, in the 
midst of her little flock, and greatly to the en- 
hancement of their pleasure they found Canon 
Withers there spending his Christmas with his 
daughter. Jean says he looks very grey and old 
now, and is as absent and fidgety as ever, and 
that ho made many inquiries afler Stephen my 
brother, and myself. 

Felix wishes him to come over with Polly and 
Mr, Bamet before he returns to Eversley, but 
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I tell him Wortlebank Rectory is for the present 
filled to the utmost of its expansive powers ; that 
is to stLjy it will be as soon as Harry and his wife 
and baby come. 

He would receive our letters this morning, and 
I imagine Hannah's glee and fuss of preparation 
to set off home again. 

I believe Felix feels satisfied now about having 
given his consent He took a peep into the porch 
room this evening, commended the children's 
decorations, and then, with his own hands, 
knocked a nail into the wall, and hung up in 
the best light the picture of Harry, which was 
till now in the breakfast-room, that Harry's wife 
may see what Harry was like when he was a 
boy. 



I have been over to Bowerham spending a long 
hour with Mrs. Travis. I found her more cheer- 
ful than I expected. She said to me, — 

"My dear, I am seventy-three; we shall not 
be separated long." 

Little Ellen Burcham was there ; a nice, lively. 
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simple girl| who will be an acceptable companion 
for my Belle. Mrs. Traris has decided to stay 
in this neighbourhood^ where she has lived so 
long. Her husband got the living, and brought 
her to Bowerham when they were married. It 
is very painfiil to her to leave the honse that has 
been her home so long, but she suggested to me 
a possibility which I should be most thankful 
to see realized — and that was the possibility of 
Mr. Dover getting Bowerham — then dear Emmy 
would be settled within reach. 

This morning Belle dashed into my room, cry- 
ing out, — 

" See, mamie, wliat I have found ; an old book 
with a lock that somebody has dropped I ^ 

She had picked it up in the Wortlebank plan- 
tations, and it had evidently lain there some 
months, for the leather cover was rotting off, and 
the lock, eaten with rust, broke away from the 
edges at the first attempt to open it. 

On examination it proves tc; be a diary which 
has been written at two intervals ; on the inside 
of the cover is written, " Margaret Arden, Darls- 
ton.** I never heard the name before, and Darls- 
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ton is a hundred and fifty miles away from 
Wortlebank. 

Belle was anxious to read the contents^ but I said> 
*^ Not now ; " we must try to discover the owner 
of the old volume ; and in that design Felix has 
sent off to-day an advertisement to be inserted in 
the Times. If the writer never claims it, then 
perhaps we may satisfy our inquisitiveness. I 
suspect it must have been lost by some summer 
tourist picnicing in our beautiful woods. 

All the house is pervaded with a fluttering 
sensation of happiness in the expected arrival of 
Harry and liia family to-morrow — surely he will 
come to-morrow — and I am now interrupted by 
Belle, with a peremptory summons to the school- 
room, where a story from the Portfolio is going 
to be read to make the time pass more quickly. 
The snow is falling, and it has darkened early^ 
so there are two full hours before dinner, and 
she has chosen a long story, she says, to get us 
through them. Our audience is enlarged by 
Steenie's presence, she adds, but she does not 
suppose he will sit the tale out; however, there 
are Jean, Blanche, Emmy, Miss Bootle, Miss 
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Mostyn, and herself^ who will ; and I must go 
direcdy ; so I have no choice but to lay down my 
pen, and, as there is a lengthy narrative before 
us, to carry with me my patience as well as my 
idle-time knitting. The name of the tale, she 
informs me, is ** From First to Last'' 
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PART I. 

I. 

A DROWSY afternoon : one of those August after- 
noons when the sun seems to glow rather than 
jshine^ and the trees are quite motionless in the 
golden languor. Only> now and then^ there was 
a timid flutter amongst the leaves^ as if the faint 
4dr stirred them in their sleep^ prompting them 
to wake up, until they were lulled into dream- 
land again by the whispering of flowers and low 
hum of bees. 

The great door stood wide open, and the warm, 
fragrant summer came in — a warm summer it 
had need to be to chase the damp and mildew 
out of that long-disused room, which bad been 
recently turned into a School of Design. Once 
upon a time, it had formed a part of the monastic 

VOL. n. 33 
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establbhment belonging to the Abbey Church 
across the field ; but^ since that date^ it had 
undergone various fluctuations of fortune ; emerg* 
ing from each experience a little hoarier, a little 
more dilapidated, and a great deal more useless. 
Yet there was still a world of poetical suggestion 
about it, for those who could look bejond the 
dust of to-day. 

It had been the monkish dining-hall, and had, 
no doubt, seen a vast amount of pious good 
liring amongst the old Benedictines who pos- 
sessed it in its prime. The little gallery from 
which, on high festivals, the grace was wont to 
be chaunted, now contained a miscellaneous col- 
lection of detached plaster liiribs, fragments of 
sculpture, and spare easels ; a pale skeleton 
grinned a moral sarcasm on all past times over 
the balustrade, while casts from the most famous 
antiques occupied the raised dais where, perliaps, 
the noble abbot and his favoured guests had 
formerly been as merry as they were wise- 
often even, if tradition did not wrong them, a 
great deal merrier. 

Not all the glories, however, had passed away; 
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for the magnificent avenues^ grand as cathedral 
uisies, with their choirs of singing birds whose 
forbears had made melody to saintly ears^ stretched 
still over the fields; wildernesses of greenery, 
quiet haunts of shadow, sweet musing places 
for sunny days and moonlit nights^ that were 
almost enough to tempt civilization back to gipsy 
life. Mary XJnwin thought it would be pleasant 
to carry her easel out under the lime-trees^ and 
to sketch the old Abbey Church, instead of 
making that laborious copy of an immeaning orna- 
ment indoors; but she only thought it. Mary 
was working for a purpose which sketchmg pic- 
turesque vignettes would not advance; so she 
went on, laying her fiat tints mechanically; only 
refreshing her eyes sometimes with an upward 
glance at the silent green boughs that leant 
against the window and made a cool shadow 
upon the fioor. 

Old Wisp was standing beside her^ pointing 
a crayon and talking about what we were 
going to do for the advancement of art; toe 
being the committee of the school, Tom Unwin 
the master, and Old Wisp himself. Mary was 

33—2 
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Old Wisp's fiivourite pupils partly because the 
was kind-spoken; but chiefly because she was 
clever^ industrious^ and a ci'edit to u$, which 
many of the pupils were not. Look at Miss 
Ashby, who had not conquered the straight line 
yet ; or at little Miss Craggs, who had been 
shading chequers for practice^ but without inh- 
provement^ ever since she joined the class nx 
months ago. Look at the Willett girls, who only 
came to pass their idle time, or at the two re- 
spectable Miss Potters, whose strength (or feeble> 
ness) lay in still life — very still life. They were 
painting bloomless peaches, acrid cherries, and 
sapless autumn leaves, from staring lithographic 
examples. They had toiled at these subjects 
with unsatisfactory results for many years ; never 
getting any nearer to the interpretation of na- 
ture than they were at the beginning. Their 
models might have been the wooden fruit that 
develops into tea-services, spring-jacks, and other 
Dutch eccentricities, dear to the youthful heart, 
for any similitude the imitations bore to the 
luscious realities. Old Wisp said that they were 
enough to put us out of heart. 
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There was not a very full attendance on the 
class that afternoon^ and Tom Unwin stayed at 
the lower end of the room where the beginners 
werej wrinkling his brows^ as his custom was^ 
and watching the doorway for dilatory arrivals. 
He was a little wiry man^ with a countenance 
resembling in expression that o£ a much^endur- 
mg terrier that lives nnder a hard master. Tom 
Unwin had lived under a hard master ever since 
he wain^ bom— 'that hardest of hard masters^ 111 
Success. Instead of being a prosperous artist, 
known to iame and familiar with the chink of 
gold pieces, he was only superintendent of a 
provincial government school of design, with a 
limited salary and no prospects. The poor fellow 
had given up hoping ambitiously for himself at 
last, and was looking forward to his son*s future, 
measuring his strength with far more accuracy 
than self-love had ever suffered him to measure 
his own. Valentine, he promised himself, would 
be a great man some day. 

In the meantime Valentine was a patient, 
drudging boy, who spent whole days in the school 
from plaster casts, and dreaming, who 
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shall say what splendid dreams of the days to 
come? He was now engaged on a Hercules 
with a vast development of mnacle^ in the im-> 
mediate vicinity of a mild-eyed qnakeress, who 
was copying a landscape in water-coloors. Valen- 
tine liked the companionship of Rachael Myers 
becJEkose she was ffur, pretty^ and gentle ; bat 
the glory of the lad's fimcy, and the star of )us 
premature worship^ was a young lady with whom 
he had never yet exchanged a word. Most of 
the pupils who attended the class were engaged 
in some task-work by which they earned a liveli- 
Jbood ; but Miss Rosamund Wilton was a lady 
of quality, who drew only for amusement; yet 
still drew better than anybody there, except his 
sister Mary. 

She came in when the lesson was nearly half 
over, and, acknowledging Tom Unwin with a 
grave little bow, went straight to her place in 
the upper class, where Old Wisp always placed 
her easel near Mary Unwin's. 
, She was a bright beauty. Valentine Unwin, 
who rcail niuch sentimental poetry at home, had 
made a pretty sonnet upon her; in which the 
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sxm, uiider the figure of a lover, was represented 
^ ^arming the chaste snows of her fair neck, 
ripening the rpsy pes^h pf her complexion, caress- 
ing the wavy braids* of her hair, and leaving 
love-tokens of dead-gold entangled amongst them* 
After she came, the powerful Hercules did not 
make much progress. Valentine could see the 
4poft sleeping folds of her dress beyond his easel, 
and continued to dwell upon their graceful uuf 
4uIations until he was startled out of his reverie 
by n slight flick on the side of his head, and 
}iis father's voice grumbling in his earr- 
. ''Is tfiat the way 70U make studies .for future 
drap^^, sir ? No idling. Work hard I " 

Valentine of sixteen dropped down from cloud- 
laiid blushing furiously, and applied himself with 
instan^i diligence to Hercules' knotty arni. 
. Bosaxpund Wilton was painting a group of 
flowery from nature, and painti^ig lliem very 
well, although Tom Unwin found fiaiult with 
their arrangement, and demonstrated how .their 
^colours would have harmonized and contrasted 
better, in other positions. 

3d|ss Craggs, who always kept one ear ppen 
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whenever she spoke^ beard her ask the master 
if he had seen a certain picture which was then 
exhibiting in the town; and, when he said he 
had not, she also heard hor adrise him to lose 
no time in going, as it was well worth a visit 
From that thejr passed to painting and art in 
general* Rosamund was no connoisseur, but she 
spoke intelligently of what she had seen and 
what she had learnt from books; she accepted 
information and the results of other people's 
mature judgment confidingly, and was, as Tom 
Unwin said, always a sensible and pleasant girl 
to talk to. She had a simplo natural manner, 
which was exceedingly captivating, and there 
was neither conceit nor affectation about her. 

From her position, Mary Unwin could not 
help hearing the conversation of her father with 
Mi»s Wilton, though its subject was uninterest- 
ing. Majolica, Palissy-ware, and old dragon 
china, which they were discussing, had no ])eco- 
liar charm for her; Imt at length they diverged 
to the Spanish school of painters, and their world- 
renowned labours. 

•' I have never seen any Murillo except my 
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own, but it is very fine,** said Miss Wilton ; 
^ my father bought it when the Alburton Gallery 
was dispersed, and always regarded it as the 
gem of his own collection." 

^'Toa possess an authentic Murillo? And the 
atibject ? " ae&ed the master, eagerly. 

** It is a child Saint John* I shall be very glad 
to show it to you, if you will call upon me.'* 
Mary Unwin looked up hastily, and Miss Wilton 
caught her eye, — **And will you come too?" 
she added, addressing her. 

^I was thinking of Valentine; it might do 
him good to see it,'' replied Mary, nervously. 
Yakntine, hearing his own name, peeped past 
his easel. 

** Valentine shall even copy it, if he likes," 
9aaA, Miss Wilton, with a glance at her young 
adorer; who, feigning not to observe her, im^ 
mediUktely eclipsed his crimson face behind his 
drawing board. Mary, for the first time since 
Miss Wilton had known her, appeared pleased^ 
Valentine, and Valentine's happiness, were all 
her thought. 

^'He shall l^ank you for himself," said Tom 
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Unwin, smoothing his corrugated brows. '^ Valen- 
tine, come here ! ^ 

But Valentine was profoondlj absorbed in 
Hercules' elbow. 

Mary interpreted his shyness, and covered it 
by saying, — ^^^He will have to be content with 
looking at it now; copying it will be a woric 
for some future day ; ^ and her &ther ac- 
quiesced. 

Old Wisp had been listening and fidgeting 
from one foot to the other with anxiety. Mi^t 
he — ^humble disciple of art, its servitor, washer 
of palettes, collector of mahl-sticks, and general 
scrub — hope for a glimpse of this grand picture? 
As tlic master went towards the lower end of 
the room, he edged himself up to Miss Wilton, 
on pretence of filling her painting-glass widi 
water, and said, — 

*^ It '11 be the making of Valentine Unwin, to 
get a sight of the fine pictures at your house, 
ma'am ; I remember some of 'em." 

Rosamund smiled* 

'^Ile is a young genius then — the master's 
son?" she said. ''I shall be proud to see him 
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enjoy my paintings, if it will be of such advan- 
tage to him." 

. '^It will be an advantage, indeed, ma'am. If 
I'd had such an advantage at his age, I would 
be in a superior position now. But I was not 
encouraged ; " and Old Wisp blushed to the roots 
of his shaggy hair, as he made this pathetic 
idlusion to former disappointment. He and his 
wife kept a little oil and colour shop in the town ; 
and it was said that he wasted all the small 
profits of the business in trying to paint, when 
not engaged at the school, Rosamund penetrated 
^d Wisp's anxiety for himself in his allusions to 
Valentine, and kindly said that he was welcome 
t6 a view of her pictures whenever he liked. 

■ '* I would not be churlish of my precious gifts,'' 
^e added, with feminine diffidence and hesitation^ 
^^aiid if there are any other students who are 
going to follow Art, who would like to come and 
iSee £hem, I shall be very glad." 

Old Wisp was on the tip-toe of exultation. 
Miss Wilton, he told Valentine, was a true lady; 
and Yali^tine said in his heart she was a divinity 
•^he had not come to the ripe age when a lover 
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is content that his beloved should be merelj a 
woman* 

When the church clock struck four, Roiamiuid 
laid down her brush, and spoke to Mary Unwia 

'^I am going home; can jou and Valentine 
come with me now ? ^ 

She put on her bonnet and shawL Mary 
blushed and accepted the invitation, while her 
brother behind his easel was struggling to get 
his jacket-cuffs down over his big wrists, and to 
clear his clothes of the powdering of white chalk, 
with which he had been putting the high lights on 
Hercules. Rosamund stood by the open door, 
waiting until they were ready, and Tom Unwin 
came up to her there, saying that he should not 
be at liberty tliat day ; but, if agreeable, he 
would come and see the Murillo on the morrow. 
'^And I will bring Valentino with me if you 
please," he added. 

** Valentino i» going with me and his sister 
now," replied Rosamund; and, in effect, at that 
moment the lad and Mary drew near. 

It would not have been easy to say which 
looked the more shy or the more uncomfortably 
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gratified. Rosamond might have been an ogress 
luring them to her den^ instead of a merely pretty 
girl about to do them a kindness. Tom Unwin 
<sould not forbear a grim wrinkling of his brow 
as he thought to himself^ — 

**Poor things, they don't xmderstand being 
treated with respect, and are not used to gentle* 
-folks;" but Old Wisp rubbed his hands with 
stealthy glee, and said, under his breath, — 

** See if she isn't proud, one of those fine days, 
-that she was the first to open his eyes to glorious 
Art!'' 



11. 

Valentine kept a few paces in the rear, but 
Mary walked along beside Miss Wilton, struggling 
internally with that painM diffidence which 
always paralyzed her before a stranger, and made 
her tongue-tied and stupid. The sun had lost 
somewhat of its power ; but the dense shade of 
the avenue of lime-trees was still most grateful, 
and ihey kept under it; until, turning to the 
right and opening a private door in the ancient 
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jtoiMfWftll wMsh wak « odnti&iuiiaoii dP tluil^lld«iii4r 
Ing ib« fidd in liroat rf Ihfc jdtodi, lUnMilidl 

Wbut 1^ oooli luatiDriaat irikUmiM of dbaritegrj 
There were green alleys iriAn 0ott twef under JkN^ 
and noble treet ari;^lling rc^erheed ; ibmii iwere 
cedars wlioie branches iwqpt dowil vpiMirte 
Mfui ; gloMjTf tmiDgent-leariBd widnnMrteif haUih 
like silver bircheii black jrews, «nd tieh |»fttfis 
beeches, planted so that Iheir riunons £(Ma^ (Con- 
trasted and harmotiized as ovlj nataie's pkodn^ 
tions ever will harmonize. !^ % 

" It 18 a very beautiful place 1 " said Mary 
Unwin, looking round with an indefinable sen- 
sation of pleasure. 

'^ Yes ; and it seems strange to be so seclnded, 
when^ in five minutes^ we can plunge into the 
most bustling suburb of Burnham. I like it 
thus; there is the river — it looks like a land- 
locked lake at the end of that glode.^ 

The way they were approaching the house, 
though not the shortest^ was by far the most 
pleasant. It made several turns and winds to 
take in glimpses of the river scenery^ which came 
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like surprises upon strangers to the place. Mary 
loved all that was beautiAil in nature^ especially 
idl that was tranquilly beautiful. She thought 
Bosamund Wilton must be very happy to live 
in such a beautiful place, and a remark to that 
effect escaped her. 

^'YeSj I am happy, but it is not because of 
thisj" replied Rotomund; ''I am happy because 
I -have nothing to make me otherwise ; yet I have 
not all I want. YoU would not exchange your 
Valentine for a fine house and a pretty old 
garden." 

'' Oh, no : " and Mary looked round at her 
young brother, with an expression that made her 
almost handsome. 

Valentine now made an effort to talk, and began 
by asking the name of a fine flowering shrub, 
which Rosamund could not tell him. She said 
her memory was not good for the long Latin 
names her gardener used ; and, by-and-by, they 
emerged firom the shrubbery upon a terrace in 
£ront of the house, below which was a broad 
sloping lawn ; and, beyond that, the river. Mary 
sighed as the whole beauty of the scene burst 
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Upon her at oncei and Rosamund asked if she 
were tired. 

'^ No* One might bid the cares of the world 
defiance here^'' she said, more freely^ and her 
dull face brightened into enthusiasm. 

^' Listen ! ^ exclaimed Rosamund, raismg her hand* 

The air was hushed about them ; but from fte 
distance, there was a dull, surging sound — tboa- 
sands of tramping feet, toiling hands, fretting 
brains ; thousands of household fires ; thousands of 
souls beginning their day of life ; thousands near* 
ing its uncertain close. 

" We cannot rid ourselves of these echoes ; and 
I, for one, should miss tliem if we could," said 
Rosamund. " I like to be in the midst of my 
kind, and would fain have troops of friends ; but 
come — we are forgetting Murillo." 

She ran up the steps and opened a glass door into 
the hall, where a quantity of plants, covered with 
bloom and ranged on a lofty pyramidal stand, made 
a miniature convcrsatory and a delicious perfume. 

"You shall sec the picture first, and then I 
must introduce you to my aunt Carry,** Rosamund 
said, as she guided them rapidly through two 
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rooms into a long gallerj^ lighted from the roof 
tmd covered on all sides with paintmgs of various 
degrees of beauty. She stopped suddenly^ and 
pointed: ''There it is.** 

The Murillo; the gem of the collection, and a 
picture that a king might gloiy to possess. 

None of the three valued themselves on con- 
noisseurship; but they knew how to admire. 
Valentine did not once think of his divinity while 
he was looking at it; but^ when he turned his 
•eyes from the child-saint of the great painter to 
her beautiful face^ he discovered that they had 
both the same warm, sun-ripened complexions^ 
:and the same dark hair, rippled with golden lights. 

''Here are two Claudes, Valentine: do you 
like landscapes ? These look blue and cold to me^ 
sfteir coming out of the sunshine," said Rosamund; 
" and I even prefer this Grainsborough. I sup- 
pose my national preference is heretical; but I 
liave not an orthodox taste, and cannot admire by 
Tule. There are two or three pictures here I dis- 
like — so stiff and wooden ; and, as for the Dutch 
Boora and Frows with vegetables, I should like to 
exile them to the kitchen.'' 

VOL. n. 34 
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Valentino was very quiet. He went slowljr 
from picture to picture^ drinking in draughts of 
beauty avidly. His tliin face was pale widi 
eagerness and excitement — not altogether a plea- 
aant excitement He was thinking, what call had 
ho to put brush to canvas^ with all these grand 
old rivals in the field ? He had a dismal fedhig 
as if inspiration would fail him^ and he should 
never do anything worthy. Kosamund xakioA 
his silence for apathy. She thought to witness 
a burst of enthusiasm; whereas there lay two 
checks on Valentine — her presence, and his in- 
capacity to exprcHS his admiration in sufficing 
words. He hod also the rare merit of keeping 
silence, rather than utter foolish, unmeaning rlia])- 
sodies. 

Rosamund seated herself on one of the crimson 
damask ottomans witli which the gallery was fur- 
nished ; and, loosening the strings of her bonnet^ 
waited until her two companions had made their 
round of the paintings. Valentine returned again 
and again to the Murillo. 

"Do you think you shall ever equal that?^ 
she asked, kindly. 
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The lad flashed and shook his headj while his 
sister Mar^r looked at him with devoted affection. 

*' Valentine shall not be a copyist^ except of 
natorei" she said; ''he must not look on dead 
men as rivals." 

When the two Unwins at length made a move 
to go^ Rosamund said they must first be introduced 
to aunt Carry. Mary would gladly have evaded 
this further ordeal^ but Rosamund said^ — 

** Oh, pray come, aunt Carry likes to know my 
firiends." 

Mary tried to mention something about its 
being a pity to intrude on aunt Carry, but Rosa- 
mund did not hear; so there was nothing left 
for her and Valentine but to follow whither she 
led. Opening a door near the flower-stand, she 
cried, — 

'* Oh, here she is I Aunt Carry, I have brought 
two of my fellow-students at the school of design 
to make your acquaintance." 

An elderly lady, who was sitting at a piece of 
tapestry-work in the bay-window, came forward 
rustling in rich silk, and gave them a gracious 
reception. 

34— a 
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'^You are going to be a painter? that is a 
glorious vocation l** the old lady obs^n^ed* •'*! 
should like you to take a portrait of Rosamond 
for me." 

Valentine reddened and glanced at the bewilder* 
ing beauty who leant laughing over aunt Carry's 
chair. 

^'He has not begun to practise yet^" she said; 
^^ he is only a boy — I am not sure that I shall let 
him try his 'prentice hand on me. How old are 
you, Valentine ? " 

Mary answered for him. 

" He was sixteen last May." 

That " only a boy," sounded cruelly mortifying 
to poor Valentine, and made him feel more shy 
and awkward than ever. Aunt Carry supplied 
the most of the conversation by introducing Mary 
to her tapestry work — a gaudy Arab on a wliite 
horse, dancing on its hind legs — and asking her if 
she were fond of that employment. 

Rosammid sauntered about the room, now stop- 
ping a moment to chirrup to her singing birds in 
a large gilt cage, and then to gather a few sprigs 
of myrtle and geranium. These flowers made 
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sunshine in the Unwins' dull little parlour for a 
week after. 

Suddenly^ there was heard the rattle of wheels^ 
and aunt Carry exclaimed^ — 

*' My dear love, who can this be ? '* 

A carriage rolled past the windows, and a 
gentleman inside let down one of the glasses, and 
looked out 

** Rosamund, it is Sir Everard himself 1" 

The girl turned quickly round, and exclaimed 
in an accent so joyous, that Valentine cringed 
and turned cold, — 

*'It cannot be I you are dreaming — ^yes, that 
is surely his voice I " 

The stranger was heard speaking outside; 
then the bell rang ; Rosamund changed colour. 

" What must I do, aunt Carry ? " she asked, 
moving towards the door and listening. 
. ^ I am sure, my dear, I do not know. Perhaps 
you had better go and meet him," replied the 
old lady, nervously. 

Without any further hesitation, Rosamund left 
the room, and did not return. Mary then signed 
to Valentine that they had better go. 
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"I will not press you to remain now,** said 
aunt Carry, " for my dear will be sure to stay 
with Sir Everard Maxwell; but you must visit 
us again soon. Sir Everard's arrival is a sur- 
prise. We did not look for him until next month. 
Good morning." 

The Unwins were passing out at tiie drawing- 
room door as Sir Everard entered the halL He 
was a fine-looking gentleman, middle-aged, a 
good deal browned by exposure to sun and 
weather, and with a rather stiff military car- 
riage. One sleeve of his surtout was pinned 
empty across his breast, for he had lost 
an arm. 

Mary Unwin, who had a strong spice of ro- 
mance in her faded head, thought he would be 
the Othello to the fair Desdemona of the Abbey, 
^d win her heart by stories of valiant deeds 
and hair- breadth escapes. But Rosamund Wil- 
ton had been won four years ago, and Sir Everard 
Maxwell had come home to England to marry 
her — that was the fact of the case. When he 
went away, Rosamund was only seventeen, and 
her father, who was then living, had declined 
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giving his consent to her marrying so early^ on 
the plea that girls of that age cannot know their 
own minds ; but he promised that if both con- 
tinued of the same mind until Rosamund was of 
age^ he would no longer withhold his permis- 
sion. 

Sir Everard went out to the East^ fought his 
way high up in the service^ and was invalided 
home not long after Rosamund's father was 
seized with his last &tal illness and died. So 
there were some tears to chasten the joy of their 
reunion. 

''Who can that gentleman be, Mary?" Valen- 
tine Unwin said to his sister, as they walked away 
under the arborous shade of the trees. 

*' Somebody whom Miss Wilton was very glad 
to see," was her reply. 

Valentine began to whistle, and broke off 
suddenly after half a stave to sayy-^ 

''He looks like an uncle, or something of that 
kind, don't you think so, Mary ? " 

" He may be twenty or even twenty-five years 
older than she is; but I don't think he looks 
like an uncle, Val." 
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^^Then what do you think he ii?'' rather 
sharply. 
** A lover, Valentine— I am sure of it** 



IIL 

Thb Unwins lived in one of those contracted 
domiciles, long lines and terraces of which now 
radiate from the nucleus of every town in Eng- 
land. . Three feet deep of parched and dnsty 
garden divided the parlour £rom the road; there 
was a kitchen behind, and tliree chambers over* 
The smallest of these was Valentine's tx5droom 
and studio in one ; tliere he ground colours, 
Hmeared canvas or a plank of wainscot; there 
he dreamed dreams and saw visions, and sonnet- 
izcd on Rosamund Wilton's beauty. 

In all Bumham there breathed not a liappicr 
soul than this pale, lanky boy, with liis wrists 
out of his jacket and his trousers creeping am- 
bitiously higher and higher until they got above 
his boot-tops. To be poor, so long as one is not 
absolutely hungry, seems to have no more effect 
on some people than rain has on a duck's back 
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A dukedom would not have bribed Valentine-^ 
Unwin away fi:om liis pencil and his fancies ; after 
seeing the beautiful abbey and the glorious 
Murillo^ he went and shut himself up in hi» 
closet of a room> and was happier^ I daresay^ in 
the' kingdom of bis own mind than any crowned 
and anointed monarch. 

Mary got the tea ready — they had no servant^ 
only a charwoman once a week to clean the- 
house — and when her fathom came in from the 
school^ £9igged and rather cross^ as it is permitted 
to disappointed men to be^ she called to her 
brother to come down; but Valentine replied 
that he was busy just then^ and could not ; so 
the father and daughter took their evening meal 
together^ and then Mary carried a cup of tea 
and a plate of thick bread and butter upstairs, 
and stood over the pride of her heart until he 
chose to partake of them. 

Mary Unwin also > was happy in her way; 
she was living for a purpose and with an object 
in view. Her love for Valentine was an enthu- 
siasm, an absolitte negatioti of self for his sake. 
Ah ! many and many a time in later days^ whei^ 
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the battle of life was at the hottest, did her hand, 

£uthfal and tender, wipe the dewa of pain and 

weariness from his fiice, and her heart, sted&st 

and courageous, support and urge him on until 

the victory was worthily won. She was now 

labouring diligently in erery interval of her 

home duties, to perfect herself in the art of 

drawing upon stone; for the brother and sister 

had a plan of living together in London, and 

she intended to make her lithography available 

for their mutual support during the years of 

preparatory study, which must be passed through 

before he could be expected to achieve any 

success in painting ; so she also was happy in a 

vision that the future was to fulfiL Nothing 

pleased her better now than being able to lock 

up the house as she had done that afternoon, 

and go off to the school with Valentine and her 

father; but that was not always practicable, so 

she hod a stone at home, and was always at work 

upon it when any one else might have supposed 

that she would desire a rest 

As she stood behind her brother, holding the 
•cup and plate until it should please him to take 
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it, her plain face was instinct with goodness and 
devotion. Valentine accepted all her assiduities, 
not ungratefully and not even thoughtlessly, but 
quite as a matter of course — ^much as children 
receive their mother's love, without seeming to 
think that any particular return is needed. She 
was ten years his elder, and the care of him 
had devolved upon her ever since he was born — 
£[>r his mother died in bringing him into the 
world* 

" Oh, Mary, are you there — ^is that my tea ? ** 
he asked, absently, continuing to sketch at an 
indistinct outline on a firesh sheet of paper* 

Mary said, " Yes," and stood patiently out of 
sight behind him, watching his hand. Its strokes 

seemed to her weak and unskilled as yet; but 
there was the freedom that promised by-and-by 
to render with truth and energy the beautiful 
conceptions of a poet mind. Indifferent persons 
might have discerned nothing in Valentine Un- 
win's &ce if they had looked at it for a week, 
or they might have said that he was only a 
l^n and awkward boy; but Mary's loving 
eyes saw genius in the pale lineaments, and the 
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ftce of 6nfliniwi«n wliieh it itit^ breiitih <^ life^i 
HniBing in hb gwj deepHWi cym, . 

Tlie walls of Ui room ad ben wero cor^od 
iritli coptirniolly dMoigjiiig cAxrts of lus powor; 
ftr borideo the dirine fpA of genins^ hehad 4iir 
homAy qulitMS of indoitr^ «i4 pflnenreraim^. 
ad flwi Tirtae of patieiioe 'which can behdd in' 
the gorm of to-day the g^orkms flower it wifl* 
matane ]nto» and can wait and watch finr its es^^ 
pending. What the dews and sons of spring 
are to tiie swdling bnds, Mary's . neireE^uImg 
lore was to him in his npward way. Rosamond 
Waton in her gay luxurious home, with her 
newly returned lover by her side, was not more 
blessed than Valentine in that narrow room, 
munching thick bread and butter before his easel, 
with Mary watching him. 

''What a face hers is! How Murillo would 
have painted her ! " said the lad, with a sigh,' 
as he leaned back in his chair and contemplated 
what even Mary felt to be a very abortive sketch 
of her features. There was no need to mention* 
the magic name. Whenever Valentine spoke of 
her, Mary knew he meant Rosamund Wilton. 
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'' She had the glorious complexion of the paint- 
ing, and dark blue eyes, not a common union^ 
but the perfection of beauty. I say, Mary, what 
a divine Magdalen she would make, with all that 
^singular hair loose! I. should like to have the 
chance of taking her portrait" 

Poor, infatuated Valentine I that face was to 
be the inspiration of every beautiful thought he 
^ver drew ; that face the key-note by which he 
struck the chords of fame ! Mary was not jealous 
that he should give twenty thoughts to Rosa- 
mimd, for one he gave to her ; she had a prac- 
tical as well as an instinctive knowledge that 
mothers and sisters never, or very rarely, ^ are 
-to brothers and sons, what brothers and sons are 
to them. . 

^' And you thought . that strange gentleman 
was a lover; what made you think so, Mary? 
You women are very sharp," Valentine said pre- 
sently, neglecting his tea and returning to his 
sketch. '^He is ever so much older than she 
is, and has lost an arm besides." 

"What does that matter? Do you think I 
should like you any the less if you lost both 
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moDB? Com^ Yal, ixiBk Hm and eat som^ 
moan bread. Are yon going to the echool wilb 
9^f £ri!her to-night ? ** 

^Tes. Did jom ev«r notice ilie beauts lint 
fioom Imr ear to ber ah onl d e r ? I wooder wbe^Mr 
I can draw if 

Yaleitfine qpent a ftw ndni^ea trying to ae- 
conpliflb the inqpoaaible, then cast down Us peiieS^ 
and iq^ed bimseitf in tamest to bis meaL Hie 
)td sbowed a wbolesome appetite and keen, ao^ 
oording to bis time of life^ wbieb testified ibak 
be was taking bis first attack of beart-disease 
Texy fayonrablj. Mary quite enjoyed seeing 
bim eat so vigorously, and smiled — ^ber smile 
was very improving to ber face^ it was like sun* 
sbine to a levels uninteresting landscape. 

'' What is the matter? What is pleasing you 
so much ? ^ Valentine asked, regarding her cheer- 
foUy. 

'*I don't think you will pine for love, Val," 
was the reply. *' You like to look at Miss 
Wilton; but you don't sicken and refuse your 
food when a successful worshipper appears on 
the scene. You do not rail at Sir Everard, or 
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long to extinguish hinij like a lover in a 
booL" 

" I could never marry her, Mary ; now, could 
I?** said the lad, with a solemnity that would 
have been nothing short of ludicrous to anybody 
but her. ^^ But what an angel-face she has ! 
Since I have been accustomed to see her, I have 
grown in mental stature ; a perfectly beautiful 
woman is a grand revelation. There, Mary, I 
won't talk any more nonsense I I hope she will 
be very happy; but, as I live, she is my first 
love and will be my last I " 

Valentine drank off the remainder of his tea 
with an air, and returned the cup to his sister, 
who then went downstairs. But, being left alone, 
the lad's mood changed. He leaned down, with 
his elbows on his knees, and his head between 
his hands, thinking gloomily. A queer medley 
of feelings run riot in most very yoimg hearts ; 
but Valentine's was a good heart — ^generous, honest> 
almost religious. Rosamimd Wilton had been 
to him as much an ideal as his beautiful art; 
and he could still adore her afar off, though the 
stranger might appropriate her to himself as his 
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wi& Still he conM flmk of her >i tiie Irhhftir 
amongst womeD, as die rose is amongvt flowefS» 
Xet* when his 'fiither snnunoiied him at ieten 

O'clook to flfnwiiia i i T hiffi to tine sdiooL^anct he 
passed Marjin die doonraj of die pifkiiir^ As 
durac^t his ejres looked fed and htunkig^ aa'l^ 
thej had paid a Kbadoii of teazs to - some aemt 
paoL Sometimes we win he tefj hefoie^ itti 
try. to cheat onrsdiTes into die- belief dmlwi 
«re not so reey mneh disappointed after aD^ li;^ 
the loss that is cnttmg our hearts in twain. Peip* 
haps Valentine had been strivii^ to deal dnis 
untruly li^ith himselC 



IV. 

BosAiiuiO) was Innocent as a child in all inten- 
tion of what she did ; but^ having taken a haey 
io the UnwinSj she would have them come to 
the Abbey again and again: Mary to enjoy the 
summer beauty of the gardens, and Valentine 
to paint her portrait. This was a dangerous 
ordeal for an imaginative mind like poor Val's. 
He drank in a subtle inspiration from her looks. 
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words, gestures; she treated him with a rather 
peremptory familiarity ; called him by his Chris- 
tian name; gave him flowers, lent him books, 
and said once, she wished she had such a bro- 
iher. As for thinking that the young enthusiast 
might repay her kindness with love, she would 
as soon have suspected the mendicant in the street 
of lifting his eyes to her. 

Sir Everard probably saw more clearly than 
she did, what might happen; for his demeanour 
to Valentine, though kind, was stiff and stately ; 
for which the lad liked him little, as it may 
be suppo$ed. Mention has been made of the 
portrait that he was painting of her — a business 
which brought them frequently into proximity; 
for Valentine was a painstaking, and by no means, 
in this instance, a rapid workman. He had his 
easel in the picture-gallery, and there sh^ sat 
to him. Sir Everard watched the progress of 
the picture with lofty indulgence ; of course, he 
knew that it was bad, but it delighted Rosamund 
and aimt Carry, so he could not objefct. But 
such blue, blue eyes, such carmine cheeks, were 
surely never seen anywhere but on a very juvenile 
VOL. n. 35 
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canvas. Dawdle over it as he woiild> it was 
finished at last> and fixed in a gorgeons gilt 
firame. Then^ and not till then^ did Rosamund 
perceive what a sublime caricature of herself it 
presented. Sir Everard and aunt Cany went 
ceremoniously to give their opinion as it stood 
on its easel — an accomplished work. Valen- 
tine was standing beside it, looking down upon 
the face with that shj tenderness of expression 
with which youth contemplates its first creation ; 
he saw more, much more, of course, than there 
was to see; in fact, he did not see the picture 
as it was at all, but merely his own idealized 
vision of its original. Rosamund, overflowing 
with a sly amusement, led her aunt up to it 
by the hand ; and, performing a mocking reve- 
rence, said, — 

"Let me present you, aunt Carry, to her 
rosy-cheeked majesty, the queen of the milkmaids.** 

"I'm sure, my dear, it is a very beautiful 
picture, and does Mr. Unwin great credit," says 
aunt Carry, putting up her glass. 

Valentine had felt Rosamund's satire ; but, 
except a slight convulsion of his upper lip, no 
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sign of pain escaped him* Sir Everord saw it^ 
however; and, liking the lad's self-command, he 
praised the work where he honestly could in a 
quiet, judicious way, which consoled the artist, 
if not the boy. 

"The drawing is good and free; the colour 
will tone down in time. Mr. Unwin, I never 
saw a picture by a hand so impractised, equally, 
or nearly as good. There is nothing meretri- 
cious in the style: nothing. I shall wait for 
your mellowing and maturing, and then you shall 
try the same subject again for me." 

*• I shall take Mr. Unwin to my room to con- 
sult as to the best light for hanging it," said 
aimt Carry, who, without any pretence, admired 

the picture extremely. "Will you give me a 
few minutes ? " 

Valentine accompanied her gladly, and the 
lovers were left alone. 

**It is very wooden, Everard. I wish I had 
not let him do it, poor fellow I " said Rosamund. 

** I assure you. Rose, it is a very respectable 
production for the lad at his years. If he can 
paint like that now, he will ripen into one of 

35—2 
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the best painters by and by,** Sir Everard re- 
plied. 

** I will have it put out of sight to-day.** 
As Rosamund ivas uttering these words, Valen- 
tine and aunt Carry re-entered He heard them, 
and understood at once all they meant. He 
would have been more than mortal if he had 
not betrayed that he heard them. Rosamund 
had a good heart, which loved not to give paiiiy 
and she tried to say something to him; but the 
red had flashed into his face, and the tears into 
his eyes like a child's. He turned away abruptly, 
and took up his cap to depart. Aunt Carry's 
fussy delight, all unsuspicious an4 single-minded, 
covered the little awkwardness, and allowed him 
time to recover himself. He then said, "Good 
morning I " and left the gallery. 

Stung to the quick, burning with mortified 
pride and love, he marched home and shut him- 
self in his room to hide his woes. Mary gained 
admittance by and by, and then, as the happy 
salutary fashion of the youthful heart is, he 
made full confession to her, and received com- 
fort appropriate to his frame of mind. 
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V. 

ToWABi>s eleven o'clock one sunshiny morning, 
a continnous stream of people, with a vast dis- 
proportion of ladies, was passing by the door 
of Old Wisp's oil and colour shop on their way 
to the parish church of Bumham, That^ their 
purposes were not devotional might be safely 
inferred from the general air of liveliness and 
enjoyment that prevailed amongst them, and the 
rapid and careless toilettes — ^British ladies gene- 
rally worship in chosen raiment Old Wisp's 
wife, a genial, gossiping^ redundant person^ stood 
in the doorway with her bonnet in her hand, 
and evidently meditated following the herd by 
and by; meantime she communicated her obser- 
vations on the people to Old Wisp and Valentine 
Unwin, who were sitting in the shop, the latter 
with his back to the window and the street, 
vainly trying to affect indifference to the great 
event that was to happen that day. 

**You are dull this morning, Mr. Valentine, 
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aren't you well ? " asked the matroiu ^ A wed- 
ding always livens me up.^ 

Old Wisp sighed^ and said she was not in 
want of any spur to her vivacity ander ordi- 
nary circumstances^ and Yalentinei with a sickly 
smile on his sallow young tsuce, replied^ that 
weddings cheered everybody's spirits; unless^ 
perhaps, it were the bereaved relatives and fiiends 
of th^ bride. His remarks had such a dreaiy 
moral tone^ that Mrs. Wisp^ ordinarily the best- 
tempered woman in the worlds was provoked: — 

" Law ! Mr. Valentine, one might think MiM 
Wilton was going to be buried instead of married 
to hear you talk. I advise you to put on your 
cap and just come away to church like the rest 
of us!'' 

" I hope he knows better 1 " growled Old Wisp ; 
" weddings always make fools of women." 

" You are right enough there, Joe, so they 
do 1 'specially their own ! " retorted his wife. 
" There tlicy go— down Bongate ! " 

Valentino Unwin turned white and sick as 
he gDt up and looked out at the doorway to see 
the rapid cavalcade pass along the end of the 
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street. Mrs. Wisp had disappeared amongst the 
throngs and perhaps that gave her husband cou- 
rage to be inconsistent ; for^ as the last carriage 
whirled by, he said, — 

** Let's go and peep at the church ; a wedding's 
a pretty sight" 

Valentine longed to do it, so he was easy to be 
persuaded; and, leaving the shop to take care 
of itself, they started off in all haste. There 
was a great crowd about the church-door, but 
Valentine was now so vehemently agitated that 
he pushed his way in amongst them. Having 
effected an entrance, he worked himself into a 
position whence he could see every member of 
the wedding-party clearly. The ceremony was 
just commencing ; but from first to last he heard 
never a word of it, for the violent singing in his 
«ars, and the throbbing of every nerve and vein 
in his body ; his face was flushed ; his eyes wild, 
— ^he scarcely knew what he did ; certainly, he 
did not know how he looked, and what notice 
he was attracting, or he would not have been 
there. 

The last thing ho saw with the eyes of recog- 
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«f fivwcnt bat tiien was ft b^i^ar 
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niidt pMMM to T i fluft oil ditt d^BiMiiHHf dnr cf 

Wkn te M 1^ Imm^ ko 

poBi is kit koidf ft fiMPo^teii bvoioK oS 
liini. And mhrn Mnj m i iii i mMi Urn *o 
thoiigli he came, not a iiDgle moatfilbl eooM 1m 

swallow. Mary looked at him with pifyiog dit- 
maj, and Tom Unwin with sttrprise. 

<' What ails Yal, that he has lost his appetite?* 
said he, regarding him anxiously. '^ I hope jron 

are not going to have this horrid fever that is 
stirring in Bomhanu Make him some tea, and 
let him get to bed, Mary.** 

But Valentine woold sit up in his painting- 
room and paint — snch phantasmagoria I such wild, 
ridicalous faces, like the dreams of a delirious 
person I In fact, the lad was delirious, or tending 
fast that way. Mary came up and sat with him 
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when her household tasks were finished^ but he 
would not talk. A long^ silent hour passed be- 
tween them^ and then she^ thinking to comfort 
him in the usual way, began to speak of Rosa- 
mund. 

He turned round and stared at her wildly 
for a minute, and then burst into a sudden pas* 
•ion of tears. Mary was terrified^ but he flung 
himself down on his knees with his head in her 
lap and wept like a woman in spite of all her 
consolations. Probably this fit of emotion re- 
moved the pressure from the brain, and saved 
him £rom something worse, for when his sobs 
ceased through simple exhaustion, he was more 
like himself again; but for weeks a slow fever 
hung about his frame, wearing him to a shadow. 
There was even a time when Mary thought he 
would die, but the elasticity of youth triumphed 
and bore him through^ — a good deal wasted and 
worn, but ultimately none the worse, mentally 
or morally, for the pathetic end of his first love's 
dream. 
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tile nme moC aD mate <or lew wmtj^ itngdmr, 
and dnyvailf; tl k a <{acer flaeeftr Marjr^widi 
licr erdcfllj taflei anl UbifeK^ to be in; hmt Ab 
would fire aujwhfBn widi Vakuline* who tajt 
tilts h the artisli^ quarter, and ftr Aat reason 
prefers it to any other. The stabs are covered 
nH with carpet, bat with a narrow strip of sheet- 
lead; the doorway is always wide open, being 
in possession of perpetoal parties of javenile street- 
brigands, and on the ground-floor is a shop with 
a collection of images, tazze, pictare-frames, and 
other such commodities, for which there does 
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not appear to be a very brisk sale. Young men 
singing spasmodic chants up the stairs very late 
at night, or rather very early in the morning, 
fised once greatly to alarm Mary, who had a 
reasonable dread of fire and of tipsy candles going 
to bed, but she took little heed of them now — she 
was wearing into the new life with that ease and 
perfectuess which is the peculiar attribute of self- 
denying women. 

Tom Unwin had been taken from an unappre- 
ciating world four years before, and then the two 
children gathered together the little he had to 
leave them and removed to London* 

It is a supererogatory piece of information to 
fiay that they were poor — of course, they were 
poor — ^but they were a happy pair notwithstand- 
ing. Mary's stone-drawing kept the wolf from 
the door: she knew every turn and double of 
the science of domestic economy, and practised 
them with the art of a household Machiavel. 

Valentine had his three meals a-day and neat 
clothing; Mary — ^but then it did not matter how 
she was dressed — she was so very plain. But 
plain or not, Mary was a great favourite with 
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ilie joitDg Mows who came up tba leaded itair* 
case to her broiher^t paintbg-fooflau She ma 
loU of wiae and witigr tall^ and good aenae too^ 
ihe had giren up beiflg nervonaty Ay, and made 
tea for Tiiitorf» b j diane^ with e amiliDg fiiei^ 
which loat half its ndiwiwi dbinng tiie pipctfn 
There WBi oae e&thMiait who aaid ahe had haadp 

# 

fome ^ei^ ttd that {f die were oidy * little tidtmf 
•he would be better-looldng than half limwomm 
he knew* 

Valentine had not dMe great ting^ aa jet^ 
he was jonng and obscnre, bat he waa dil%0Dt» 
patient^ and hopefol — naj^ confident of ultimate 
8ucces8| though it might be preceded by many 
a strugglci many a disappointment and anxiety* 
Perhaps it was the consciousness of the growing 
and ripening power within him that kept him 
cheerful and happy* Mary thought so* 

While the chill March east-wind waa sweeping 
the London streets — ^while snowdrops and timid 
violets were opening in the grass under sunny 
country hedgerowsi Valentine was cooped up in 
his painting-room^ working with honest fervour 
at a picture which he hoped to see on the walls 
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of the Academy. Mary watched his conception 
grow out upon the canvas day by day, until she 
discerned in the sweet face an idealized reminis- 
cence of Rosamimd Wilton — ^poor Val's first love. 
He had had no other love since then to efiace the 
vivid beauty of that dream, and her fa<;e and form 
v^ere still his perfect incarnation of womanly 
loveliness. His picture was a Sybil, a glorious 
inspired countenance, lofty and pure in erpres- 
sion, as if her soul were communing with gods. 
It was a finer picture than Valentine knew ; the 
hand now was beginning to obey the heart ; the 
pencil to work out faithfully what the spirit con- 
ceived. 

Mary looked forward eagerly to the coming 
day when his genius should be acknowledged, 
and they should be no longer poor — ^when they 
should no more need to economize every penny, 
to live sparely and dress meanly. But I will not 
expose poor Mary*s thrift in her early toilsome 
days, she never exposed it, and why should her 
biographer do it for her ? 

Valentine was no longer the plain-looking in- 
dividual he had been once ; but as little could he 
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lay claim to ihat^ to me^ olgectioBable praise of 
being '' a haiicboiDe man." He Iiad an oliro ftei^ 
thin and dear infeatore^ dark-grej deepHMt eyei^ 
and black hair^ rather loi% and waved.. A small 
moustache shaded his mouthy and a peaked beard 
<^mamented his chin: as it had nerer known, ibe 
razor^ it was fine and glossy^ and conseqnenilj 
an object of vain emnlation amongst his fieflow 
artists. Marj used to tease him sometimes^ and 
tell him that he had a personal vanity in his 
hirsute glories^ but she did not believe what die 
said. There never was a man of simpler and 
more guileless temper than he was ; a child could 
have taken him in — ^yes, and often did, by a 
pitiful tale of fever or &ther's leg, beguiling pence 
from his tmsuspicious pocket. He looked older 
than his years, from his grave, absorbed air ; but 
under all his gravity there was a vein of humour, 
true and genial. 

If Fate meant to have many more campaigns 
with him before letting him pass through the 
gates of worldly success, she could scarcely have 
met with any man who would bear her assaults 
with better temper, or repulse them with higher 
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mettle. He was made of that finely wrought 
stuff which will bend and rebound, but never 
break ; of that strong fibre which pressure 
stretches^ but cannot rend. Amongst a thousand 
it would be hard to find ten men with greater 
elements of success in them^ than lay hid under 
the quiet exterior of Valentine Unwin. Mary 
knew and felt this ; and^ under the burden which 
rested mainly on her patient shoulders^ it upheld 
her mightily. 

It was pleasantly curious to see the pair at 
work in their mutual studio; Mary spectacled 
and stem^ bending over her stone^ with fine 
elaborate touchy stroke by stroke shading up a 
doud to the required blackness^ or sometimes 
sketching a vignette for a song — a rather favourite 
task of hers^ because it called out what little in- 
vention she possessed. A poetical interpretation 
had been put^ now and then^ on Mary's musie 
vignettes^ for which the publishers would some- 
times give her a couple of guineas ; but her most 
constant work was laying those broad fiat tints 
on which we first saw her toiling at the Biun- 
ham School of Design. Valentine stood at his 
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bbmA, idle soae&nM, bot att «fteiL WImb W 
was in a slow hmnoiir^ iris gMitwvik, IhaJ^U^ 
teposedf and lie ftkel^ed ehOdrett't lieads ftom Ae 
fiunilj of ihe womsa wbo Uv«d in die b8MauM» 
and looked after ihe lodgen. 

People are attracted by a prat^ drawiag ef a 
eliildf who could not appreciate liif^ mst, and 
Valentine had told lereral groups of gipqr |^ 
peasant boys^ and angels— a& reiid«rfags of As 
Bilton familji who happened, forttmaMjr^ to be 
very good-looking. Onee he todc Mary as a 
fortune-teller; the likeness was inimitable^ but 
nobody had a fancy to her^ and she still remained 
in her pictorial cloak and hood^ leaned np against 
the study wall^ with her face towards it, unsold, 
and unlikely to be sold, unless a wind&U of good 
fortune happened to that young enthusiast, who 
said she had handsome eyes. But when he was 
in his best moods, then he laboured on his SybQ, 
and so it came to pass that out of his patience she 
grew slowly into perfection ; every touch was a 
touch of love, for Valentine was a true artist, and 
gave his whole energy of soul and spirit to the 
accomplishment of his work. There was not a 
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careless stroke^ not an unmeaning stroke in the 
whole ; he might hereafter paint with greater 
fluency, but never with more fervour, never with 
more faithfulness. 



II.. 



€€ 



Dinner is ready, Vall" Val paid no heed to 
the thrice-repeated announcement: he was re- 
garding his picture with that pleasant enthusiasm 
which comes over the true artist when he forgets 
himself in his art, and feels that he has done a 
piece of true and honest work. Mary came be- 
hind him, and admired over his shoulder. The 
great picture was finished, and it was beautiAil 
indeed — ^beautiful enough to satisfy even her who 
would not have him ever fall short of the best ; 
her praise was not very lofty in sound, but Valen- 
tine knew its value. 

'* It will do 1" said she, emphatically. '* Go on 
and conquer, my brother." 

He turned about and gave her a kiss, exclaim- 
ing gaily, but without a trace of conceit, 

'' I think it will do, Mary I " 
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il WIS a pictme that would 
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The eje aetfledalonee upon Ike hee, end fie^ 
gend ttera witk a kmng eeoae of belioldiag e 
hemtj Aat satisfied heart end soul fviOj. A 
was womaiiy and it was goddess; it was pnrity 
and strength ; it was earth and heaven combined. 
The idea had been distinctly conceived^ and exe- 
cuted faithfoUj. The flesh tints were pure, warm, 
and rich as if life-blood glowed through the 
face; the lips breathed; the hair floated abroad 
as if air stirred in it The manipulation of 
every^ the minutest^ part was exqnisiteljr deli- 
cate and expressive. The white drapery that 
covered^ without concealing, the swelling outlines 
of throat and bosom, was painted with as tender 
and thoughtful a care as the soft bloom of the 
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cheeky or the dewy brilliancy of the eye; the 
clasp of the girdle gleamed like jewels rarely 
set^ and the golden armlets bound the supple 
arms as if they were raised from the polished 
flesh. The background was all dark^ except 
above the head^ whence a light shone down 
upon the face as if out of heaven, and by this 
light the figure was seen. I cannot tell whether 
it transgressed any of the conventional rules of 
art; but, whether or not, it was a picture to 
-which the gaze would wander again and again^ 
and from which the mind would carry away a 
thought of beauty never to be forgotten. 

Valentine's painting-room was besieged many 
times that day by his young fellow artists, who 
were not perhaps such enthusiasts as Mary in 
his behalf; for before night, under their frosty 
comments and predictions, his hopes and dreams 
lost much of their glow. They were not curious 
or jealous — these are not the vices of the care- 
less, thrifUess tribe — ^but they were dubious, atd 
thought to lessen his disappointment, if ultimately 
he were disappointed, by not flattering too much 

now. 
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''You expect to get into tlie Acadcmj Ezhihi- 
tioDf Val ; bnt you wonV wu^ 000 IngsSmm^ 
long-haired indiridnalf who had not tamd, Im 
hlftorioal paintings, twelre feet bj foar tee D » iwf 
acceptable to the hanging committeeu ^Tea 
won% and I tell jou why : the dd toge^ an 
ao afraid of a new £b11ow who ia Ukely to eat 
them out| that theyll nerer let you xel'* 

'' Nonienie t " cried Mary, good-lnmiooiedijr. 
''You youngster! have too hi§^ a oonoeit d 
younelves; to talk of any of y<m cutting out 
the old names t Make names for youraelres, and 
let othor people's abide in good odour I ^ 

Mr. Sharpe put up his eyebrows at this little 
tiradoi and told Mary she did not know the petty 
feelings rife in the world. 

" Val and I will not listen to croakers I " re- 
torted she. " You will learn to think better of 
human nature every day longer that you live: 
I do. Yal's picture will make him no enemies, 
and no rivals, Fm sure I " 

^'I wish it may not, and that it may be 
accepted and well hung; but look how I have 
been treated! For five years running have I 
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sent in a noble work or two, and thej have never 
exhibited one! But I'll keep on plaguing 'em 
till they do ; for I know why I am kept out ; " 
and Mr. Sharpe looked grimly significant, as he 
formed with his lips a certain awful name, at 
which both Valentine and Mary laughed. "It 
is the great Mac, and nobody else, who keeps 
me out!" added the luckless artist, piqued by 
the rallying laugh. "If one of my pictures 
gets hung on those venal walls — ^which I don't 
expect — ^his reputation will evaporate like a puff 
of smoke from a bad cheroot. Miss Mary, I 
am athirst, — is the kettle boiling ? " 

The kettle was boiling ; so Mary made tea to 
console the unphilosophical painter, who after- 
wards helped the frame-maker, who came up 
from the little shop, to fix Sybil in her frame. 
The picture remained in the studio about a week 
longer, and was then sent in for the approval of 
the committee, who, to Mr. Sharpe's surprise 
and indignation, accepted it, and gave it an excel- 
lent position on their "venal walls." Valentine 
bore his success with modest exultation. 

" We shall see Rome yet, Mary I " cried he. 
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pmdent, in rintiiig tiie exhifaitkii at fi«UoD- 
able boon, to see how lier brother's pictiiro 
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affected tho general mob of observers. Most 
people paused before it for a lengthy survey, 
and she overheard many comments, all more or 
less complimentary; now and then she saw a 
fastidious connoisseur return to it again and again 
to enjoy it, and, as she hoped, notwithstanding 
the obscure name of the artist, to purchase it. 
But this longed-for event did not come to pass : 
the stdtry summer days flew by, and the exhi* 
bition was within a week of closing, when a 
curious incident occurred; what this was shall 
be related in tlie ensuing chapter. 



III. 

jMabt was sitting at the exhibition on a bench 
in the neighbourhood of the picture, on the 
watch as usual, when a little girl, elegantly 
<.lressed, who had escaped from the hand of an 
elderly one-armed gentleman, came and perched 
herself beside her. There were not many per- 
sons in the room at the time, and the child's 
eyes, after roving about for some minutes, settled 
on the Sybil. They opened with surprise first. 
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^ fibre if ft picture like mamimi; cwwi ai 
look at tlie picture like nummiaP 

Slie dreur him cloee to the phoe whasB May 
wai« ftnd held 1*i«" bv the hend "while he J^^Im^ 
et the picture* He lecmc d to leignd. it wtt 
en interest as pomfnl as it was profimiid; aai 
stajed before it, spent and motionleai^ until a 
ladj and gendeman appeared in the doorwaj 
of the adjoining room* Maxy inmiedialety re- 
cognized Lady Maxwell; and glancing a second 
time at the one-armed officer, she recollected 
in him Sir Everard Maxwell* Lady Maxwell 
passed slowly round from picture to pictnie, 
conversing in an undertone with her companioni 
and Mary had ample opportunities for observing 
her* She was not less beautiful than formerly ; 
but there was an expression of restlessness or 
discontent come into her face, as if some dis- 
turbing influence were acting on her life. Her 
dress and air were those of a woman of high 
fashion; and the gentleman who accompanied 
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her^ though distinguished and handsome in his 
appearance, still had in his manner a famiKarity 
couched under his deference, which ought to 
have offended her dignity, but which was sub- 
mitted to, perhaps from mere carelessness. 

When the little girl espied her mother, she 
ran to her, preferring the same loud request a& 
she had made to Sir Everard : 

''Mamma, mammal come and look at the 
picture like yourself I" and Lady Maxwell per- 
mitted herself to be placed opposite to where 
the Sybil hung. Mary saw the startled, almost 
frightened, expression of countenance witli which 
she looked at it, and heard the sigh with which 
she said, 

'' That is more than mamma's possible. May ; 
and a thousand times more than her actual." 

Sir Everard turned and looked in his wife's 
face: 

''It is not more than you were meant to be, 
Rosa," said he, gently. 

She took her husband's arm, and the child in 
her other hand. Mary saw her countenance as 
they walked away from before the picture; and 
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it socmed that a better spirit had come into her 
heart: the old frank^ honesty kindlj spirit had 
given her such a charm in her maiden days* 
Another gentleman followed behind^ his dBtxmr 
naire, insolent visage darkened and crest-fidlen. 
Rosamund's good genius walked invisible, but 
her evil one was obtrusive enough. I am afraid 
Mary's charity would have been shortened, if 
she could have known the thoughts smouldering 
in that gny gentleman's heart just then. When 
they were gone, Mary went home too, and 
told her brother whom she had seen admiring 
his ])ic.turc. The next day it was marked 
*' Sold," and Sir Evcrard Maxwell was the 
purchfiHCT. 

A few days after thiH incident, while Valentine 
WHH ^onc to negotiate the purchase of a canvas 
for finotlicr ideal i)icture, the dingy street re- 
Hounded to as sonorous a knock as had ever 
awak(!ncd its echoes in its best days. Mary was 
uj) in tlio painting-room, and her heart bounded 
at the noise most pl(;asantly. She peeped out 
of tlu; window, and saw a carriage standing; 
while the street brigands, routed from their 
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forti'ess of the doorstep by the footman's toe, 
stood aloof^ contemplating it with admiring won- 
derment It was a generation, at least, since a 
carriage had stopped at that shabby-genteel 
door, or such a party had .entered it. First Sir 
Everard issued &om the carriage, then Lady 
Maxwell, gay and resplendent, and, finally the 
gentleman who had been in her company at the 
exhibition* The imperative, fashionable knock 
had brought Mrs. Bilton to the door in such a 
state of nervous flurry, that she let them all 
come in, and preceded them up the leaded stair- 
case, striving vainly with a very grimy hand lo . 
conceal the discrepancies of her gown behind. 
From its approaches, Valentine Unwin's studio 
might have been expected to exhibit the most 
sordid appearance ; but it did not do so, thanks 
to Mary's thrift and care ; and the visitors were 
Agreeably surprised, on entering it, to see a clean 
room, papered with green, and covered with 
clever sketches and copies. Mary received them 
with more ease and comfort than she would have 
been able to do some years before, gave them 
chairs, and sat down herself, saying that her 
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ftttaifiod to it^ Sir Ererard, has lio not?** 

** Mr. Unwin i» a great artist. I aaw that in 
lii» portrait of jou before our marriage^'' rejdied 
Sir Everard^ thus appealed to. 

Lady Maxwell laughed. 

^* Perhaps he might be inclined now to disown 
that remarkable work^** said she ; '^ but aunt 
Carry prizes it more and more daily ; and if he is 
famous^ she will show it about as his early style 
in art.^ 

^^ Was his Sybil painted from one of the ordi- 
nary models?'' asked Sir Everard. ^' It is a 
glorious picture l** 
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Mary's plain face coloured high with delight 

" It w a glorious picture I " she said, with ani- 
mation ; " but it was not wrought from one of the 
models, it was inspired by memory and fancy." 

" It is like my wife — so extraordinarily like my 
wife 1 " replied the baronet, " The likeness even 
struck our little girl." 

" He was only a boy when he knew me, and 
can scarcely have remembered me. It is a chance 
resemblance," said Lady Maxwell. 

" He must have been a precocious boy, cousin 
Rosa," murmured the gentleman who came with 
Sir Everard and his wife, in a fine, insolent 
way. 

Mary disliked his visage. There was an ex- 
pression about it of assured power, worn half 
contemptuously, that made the feminine instinct 
within her recoil. Lady Maxwell averted her 
face. Mary thought there was an angry sparkle 
in her eyes as she turned away. 

At this moment Valentine's foot was heard 
bounding up the stairs, three steps at a time, and 
he burst unceremoniously into the room, little 
thinking how he was to find it occupied ; for the 



carriage had beett or&Nd to ga ani xetars, and 
tlw ordiiuuy body of infiaitfjr waa fai powqwioa U 
tlie doontept all tibe moM fO^rtM beoaaaa rf 
tiieir brief exptilrion. He pMaed aauHsed, and 
1iheD> with a deep ioiii atayng hb olire Amkf 
atammered out aometlifaig aiKmt Urn maa^aelod 
honour and pleasure of ihe Tiatt; aa iaoofcMat 
at to give the younger gmtlgmany wlioaa luane 
was Mr. Perciral Long^ * groteaqw idea of At 
precocious boy who had idealised his caosn Besa 
into the Sybil 

But Valentine was no fool ; and the first shock 
of astonishment over, he quickly recovered his 
equanimity, and conversed fluently and sensibly 
with Sir Everard, who was rather stilted and 
haughty in manner ; that is to say, he felt that he 
was talking with a person inferior to himself by 
birth, station, and wealth, and could not help 
betraying it. He seemed well-intentioned, kindly, 
and honourable ; but, at tlie same time, proud and 
reserved, if not cold, in temper. Mr. Perdval 
Long thought Mary far too plain to engage his 
civility, so he only condescended to whisper to 
cousin Rosa^ and now and then to drawl a scorn- 
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f al regard about the studio and its appointments. 
He afterwards said that he had no idea where 
that kind oP people lived — meaning the young 
artists who have their fame and fortune yet to 
make. 

** Have you tried portrait painting, Mr. Unwin? " 
asked Sir Everard. "You would have great 
success in that department of art I do not know 
a modem hand that pleases me so thoroughly as 
yours at a female face — delicate, expressive — ^" 

** And flattering," added Lady Maxwell, laugh- 
ing. 

" Portrait-painting fellows would never get on 
unless, they flattered. Nobody would sit to them," 
remarked Mr. Percival Long, with his air of say- 
ing something very new and very wise. 

** I shall be very glad to execute an old com- 
mission that you promised me long ago. Sir 
Everard," said Valentine, turning from Mr. Per- 
cival Long with a grave self-command that 
astonished Mary ; " perhaps you remember what 
it was ? " 

** Yes, perfectly ; that was what I was coming 
to — Lady Maxwell's portrait; not th?it you will 
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TsleotzDe pud no heed to ibt polzooiiiiig num- 
OCT v^ihe inTitatkm, bot eqxreEBed hk wHItitgnPiw 
to accept it ; and, a&er the interdbange of a few 
more inquiries and replies^ the Maxwdls and 
Mr. P«t^TaI Long went ihdir waj. 

^ He 15 a reiy nnassnining young man,** said 
Sir Ererard, as thej drove off; ^ pleaang, and of. 
evident genius.** 

Mr. Percival Long yawned* 

** Great bore to live as he does, though,* lisped 
he wearily ; ** complete stagnation.** 

^^Not such stagnation as an idle life, without 
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any object, either worthy or unworthy," retorted 
Lady Maxwell, significantly. 

** Cousin Rosa, you were always a hero-wor- 
shipper," he said, with a glance at Sir Everard's 
empty sleeve; "but even heroes are made of 
common clay, and have their unpoetical side, like 
the rest of mankind." 

She looked out from the window, and again 
that painful expression came into her face. Sir 
Everard was not the hero her youthful imagina- 
tion had painted him. He was exacting, metho- 
dical, rigid, punctilious ; he had little asperities of 
temper ; he had many prejudices : he admired his 
wife and loved her ; but still Rosamund's young 
imagination and feelings found him cold and 
reserved. Thus they had fallen gradually apart — 
she a true, warm-hearted woman : he an honest, 
worthy gentleman — because Fate, after throwing 
a glamour of romance over their eyes until they 
were inseparably united, had since done her best 
to dissipate it. Mr. Percival Long then appeared 
in the gap, with his insolent calm, and Rosa, in 
the confidence of cousinship, told him more than 
she ought to have done. 
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1m IIm pietnre-gdlerjr of iiie Abbejr ihate wu 
mmiM, abonta Sucbaii^ Utae, Hie tolkmkg 
fpHmf of peopk: Lafy Maanrdl dwwwed in Mr 
robeSf jeiralkd and crownad malaran-wiae;. Utile 
Maj^ aoft and finrjr-fflBe in wjnfta mnalin and 0A 
of gcddan bfown hairi Sir ErmmA Maxwd^ 
•olamn and pnciie, whk a boated apofc on lin 
chedr, • ai if ■ome^htng bid gratad anuat on lin 
temper; the idly elegant Mr. Perdral Long; and 
Valentine Unwin. The easel was there^ and the 
canvas upon it> and the pictore of the mother and 
child was evidently to be commenced that morn- 
ing. Any one^ even the most careless observer^ 
might have seen that an air of constraint and 
annoyance pervaded the whole party^ and to admit 
the truth at once^ Sir Everard was in a fume. 
He was easily chafed in temper^ and an imperti- 
nent assumption of Mr. Percival Long's had put 
him out so greatly^ that before his wife and 
Valentine Unwin he had told him at breakfast 
that he was a conceited^ insincere young puppy^ 
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of whose company he was heartily weary_a true 
speech and not undeserved, perhaps, but violent 
and offensive in tone and manner. Rosamund 
was vexed for her cousin and took his part, where- 
upon ensued a combat of words which could not 
but be mutually aggravating — such combats were, 
unhappily, not rare between them, and of late 
Mr. Percival Long had generally been their 
cause. 

Valentine listened with sorrow and dismay* 
To see Rosamund's face crimsoned with anger 
pained and shocked him unutterably ; it destroyed 
half the poetry of her beautiful idea, and he was 
glad to escape the end of the uncomfortable scene 
by retreating to the gallery to prepare for his 
work. 

The position of Lady Maxwell and her little 
daughter being settled to every one's satisfaction, 
the baronet left the gallery, and Valentine forth- 
with proceeded to sketch the group. While he 
was thus occupied Mr. Percival Long sat by, and 
talked in his customary strain of believing in 
nothing and admiring nothing, which some per- 
sons now-a-days seem to regard as a test of pure 
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tEtft ^luse jD3fis cQbqmig Ms A^ Talenlioe bent 
«aPBr tl» Hcidk :flt 1^ ininrinnBrf» i^tst^y miconsdoiis 
tEuje, iBmi tciok thai tfaTiomuralblle o^oitanitj to 
dkeiA bar featenes, for Mmj, when wide awake, 
hdid 99 msDch tgtaifcrilf waiver isa her^ that it was not an 
easj tadk to keep her qniet (or five minntes to- 
gether. While he was thus occupied. Sir Everard 
re-entered the galleiy in search of his wife, and 
Maj woke up at his step. 

^ Mamma and cousin Percj have gone out to 
ride,'' said she^ in answer to his question* 
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He turned abruptly away with an angry word. 

** I wish cousin Percy would go away to his 
own home; it is never nice when he is here,** 
says little May> plaintively. 

Valentine Unwin had been introduced acci- 
dentally to witness the last act in a domestic 
tragedy. Sir Everard went to the window at the 
end of the gallery^ and looked across the park, 
beyond the boundary trees of which he saw the 
figures of his wife and her cousin disappearing. 
As he again faced Valentine Unwin^ the young 
man saw a jealous light burning in his eyes, and 
knew what it meant. Valentine had penetrated 
and loathed Mr. Percival Long from the first 
moment that he had seen him in Lady Maxwell's 
company. But he saw that the flippant cousin 
was but an easy resource^ a refuge to her from her 
own repining thoughts; not an interest that was 
ever likely to grow into affection. He was habit 
to her ; not necessiiy. 

It was towards dinner-time when Lady Max- 
well and her companion returned from their ride. 
Valentine was in the library and saw them 
approaching. Presently^ they entered the room 
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^^Tis a pity that you did not acknowledge 
that to yourself long ago, and keep your own 
counsel,'* replied Mr* Percival Long, with a 
sneer. 

*^ Perhaps I should have done it, but for yon, 
Percy,** said Lady Maxwell, in a low, sad roioe. 
^' I ought to have done so.** 

She then slowly retired fSrom the room, and 
her cousin followed. Valentine felt annoyed and 
angry at himself for having been thus acdden- 
tally betrayed into playing the part of the eaves- 
dropper, but what he had heard unintentionally 
sent him back thoughtful to his room, to devise 
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a means of averting the domestic misery that 
he saw preparing. While reflecting on what he 
had discovered with pain^ such as he was sure to 
feel in the contemplation of wrong and treachery, 
he took a pencil and began to sketch a woman's 
face and figure. Without design he gave her 
Rosamund's features; but into them he 'threw 
such an intensity of despair, of anguish — into 
the attitude such a weary, hopeless prostration — 
as only come of the lost life, lost honour, of a 
woman who yet cannot lose her sense of sin and 
shame — who is haunted by the ghost of her slain 
innocence, day and night remorsefully. Valen- 
tine looked at his cruel sketch, and a strange 
thought came into his mind. 

The whole party met at dinner, and, when 
they separated afterwards, Valentine sought the 
picture-gallery, and placed his sketch on the 
easel : soon after Lady Maxwell came in alone ; 
the young artist watched her as she approached 
it, with that languid, dispirited air which now 
iseemed habitual to her; he saw her pause and 
take it up. Suddenly a crimson flush rose upon 
her face and neck, to die into a deathly pallor > 
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repeated rather impalieDtly. 
'^ No> Percival^" was the answer. 



V. 

ViXENTiNE Unwin then went out, directing his 
steps down towards the river, along whose banks 
he strayed for a mile or two, until he got oat 
of hearing of all the life sounds and echoes that 
floated around the busy town of Burnham, and 
quite amongst rural scenes. As he followed the 
course of the stream, he had perceived a boat 
upon the water at some distance in advance, and 
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conjectured rightly that it was Mr. Percival Long 
who was rowing it— he was in the habit of spend- 
ing much of his day on the river, and was a 
vigorous swimmer and rower — an adept, indeed,, 
in most manly exercises. Valentine, deeply buried 
in his own thoughts, saw, without taking much 
heed to his progress, and presently a little creek, 
whose brink was thickly planted with willows, hid 
the boat from his view. Having made a detour 
to avoid the shrub, and gained the open bank 
beyond, he had in front of him a quiet little 
village, and a mill, whose wheel was still for 
the time, and at this point he sat down to rest 
under the shade of an ancient elm. It was a 
great treat to Valentine to be in the country 
once more, amidst the beautiful sights and sounds 
of nature, and away from the turmoil of busy 
London ; but he would have enjoyed it far more 
if his faithful Mary had been there to share it 
with hinu To bring her as close to him as pos- 
sible he took out his note-book and wrote her 
a letter on two or three of the blank leaves, full 
of those little details which are the charm of a 
familiar correspondence; but he said no single 
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froid of Iki nibjeek io pnofiilljr ihntt « Ui 
0)9111 iHwitiop ill fl&r BfHira lusmuv Immmu 

As die shades of efeamg Imbbh to ckse orar 
die Isndsayc^ lie dioii||^ of UBiuniiiig to 4s 
AUwj ; Imt lie did not leaeh ft inrtil dad^ enl As 
first inqiiiiytlietinetliimwas if lieliedseeBlfe 
Ferdral Long, ft was Sir Btomi wlio oiked. 

^I saar ' lum sowing down die nw&ri Imt as 
he did not fapass me in coming hade, lie is stil 
oitly* replied Yalentiiia 

^He is reiy fimd of die water. Bom, 1st ai 
hare a litde music,^ said fhe baronet^ dieerfiiDj; 
Lady Maxwell went to the piano and sat down 
to sing. She never glanced towards the artist 
once; but her manner was easier than he had 
seen it before. There had been explanation and 
reconcilement between the yonng wife and her 
grave husband, and she was all the happier finr 
the effort and confession she had made. Half 
an hour was easily wiled away over the muac, 
and then Sir Everard again reverted to Bfr. 
Percival Long's absence. ''It is not like him 
to stay on the river after dark — and there is no 
moon. It is foolish of him.** 
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Lady Maxwell said there was nothing to fear. 

" Nothing to fear, of course not,** replied Sir 
Everard. « What should there be to fear ? '* 

Another half-hour went by, an hour — and still 
he did not appear. A servant was despatched 
to the boat-house to see if he was returned, and 
as he was absent until midnight, the household 
went to rest. Lady Maxwell having suggested 
that he had gone down the river to a place ten 
nules off, where the fishing was good, and where 
he had hefore remained aU night without giving 
notice of his intentions. Not the slightest un- 
easiness was raised in any mind apparently, by 
his prolonged absence ; but Valentine Unwin, re- 
collecting the young man's excited air when he 
left the house, after his cousin's refusal to accom- 
pany him, felt several anxieties creeping over him ; 
and after a restless night he was just about to set 
oflf on a second walk down by the river, when 
he saw a group of labouring men approaching 
the house. Before they spoke he guessed their 
tidings. The Abbey boat had been found upset 
near the mill, and a little way below the drowned 
body of Rosa's cousin. It was conjectured^ that. 
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Ike ffrift «iUks «f tihe imner, 
Ae iriB-fllnMii fpMl iHhi it ovir dit 



jyUNgr immnHttftj tibm fmaai warn mr&t, md 
dhmd wHl het mid Bttib Mqr. li «m 

i)guiL Thcj met in Aimi^ iiiAidiar he and liarjr 
liid gone at last (m tlie jxooeeds of a royal 
commitaion (or a picture which established his 
high repute and directed a stream of popular 
patrooagey and ultimately popular money, into 
his hands. He is a great painter now^ one of 
the greatest of liying painters; Mary's dreams 
and ambition for him are fulfilled It was at 
Rome that he painted the fine picture of Lady 
Bfaxwell and her daughter, which now hangs in 
the gallery in Bumham Abbey; it was at Rome 
also that he met the beautiful girl who succeeded 
in eclipsing the lingering memory of his 
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Love^ and afterwards became liis wife. Maxy 
lives with them ; and through the fine^ generous 
adaptability of her character^ is a treasure to 
their house — an especial treasure to their children. 
Valentine Unwin has no friend more steadfast 
than Sir Everard Maxwell, except Mary; whose 
love had stood by him From First to Last. 
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be a letter thai ihewcnt dnwii to liie port 
die DKomeDt m&et iht odnor news cune in^ made 
Good J W<»tii torn the bag imade aai, and search 
all over her office, lest she m^it have drcqiped it; 
but iM^hing was feund. We are all anxioiiSy 
bat none of us say mucL Harrj ought to have 
writt^i, even if he be prevented coming. 



1. 

New yearns day. Harr^^s letter came this 
mornings with a postmark " Too Late." It has 
been written in haste, and evidently forgotten till 
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night, and there is enough excuse for it Harry 
says that Mr. Hertford has been taken suddenly 
ill, and that it is impossible for Janet to leave 
him at such a crisis — of course it is — but he adds 
that his father's free forgiveness has made them 
all happy. This is enough; but the children 
have worn woefully long faces all day. Harry 
promises further tidings in a few days. 



We have lost Miss Bootle to-day^ and to- 
morrow Francis Maynard, my sister Jean, and 
dear little Blanche go home again. Mr. Withers 
and the Bamets lunch here to-morrow, and then 
go forward to Evcrsley by the afternoon train 
with the Maynards. 



February 3. 

The house has fallen back into its quiet 
routine ; holidays are over, Steenio has gone back 
to Westminster, Captain Dover is by this time 
half-way across the Atlantic, and all our Christ- 
mas guests are settled at home again. 

Harry's letters are frequent, but not very 



m ram 

-CBMfnl M nf/KMi^ wbtm Uonnni fab nodiCB 



Hflmy ii raffing osra khp jub iMpfKiMwflnj nd 
ilig wnr om^ted dMi ks aUU be In tUOmft 
cante; ftr Ifav Dover las got BmMriuoB, ai we 
oopM lio mipiL 

Mr. TrmTib eoold aol hxn hmi m trardiier 
nooenor, and nour dear E^miij will be widda 
nadi of a momin^B drive or ridow She will be 
e^teen in May, and if notbii^ int erv en e to 
prevent it Hkb marriage vriD take place next 
August 



We have fine open weather for the season^ and 
already the crocuses are beginning to lift their 
bright heads above the ground. We had a lovely 
walk this morning through Wortlebank woods, 
and Belle showed me the spot where she found 
the lost diary. There has been no notice taken 
of our advertisement, and Felix thinks it useless 
to send another. 

We heard from Harry yesterday; all was 
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well with him and his, but Mr. Hertford does 
not rally. 



Hannah has written to Emmy a long account 
•of the baby and its mother. I wish I may be 
as vigorous and preserve all my faculties as clear 
at seventy as Hannah does. She never goes 
beyond the sunny side of the quiet street in which 
they lodge, she says, for the noise of the rolling 
vehicles confuses her so much that she is afraid 
•she should be run over if she attempted to pene- 
trate to the busier thoroughfares. 

Felix talks of taking a run up to town next 
week when Mr. Dover returns from the palace, 
to which he is going for a visit of three days. 
Emmy will be there at the same time, and it is 
very satisfactory to all of us to know that her 
grandpapa and aunts cannot but approve of her 
K^hoice. 



Felix left home yesterday, and this morning 
we had a hasty letter to tell us that he had seen 
VOL. n. 38 
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tiie three yoniig . ftike, tad wee quite 
witii uieni* 

Fdor Mr. Hertford still lingers^ tuei&er bettor 
nor wone, and Janet ie ocmtmnaUj in fMmUmm 
en Unu Fefix eddi that he aball be f^ to get 
her mwBj&om Lmioa, hr ihoa^ abe aeemi eoe 
of the brfg^tteet epbeited litde women in the woM, 
aba ahowa aymptoma of anzietjr and ormMimAf 
SMotj ia aa proiid ct her aa he ia jfond of her, 
and aa Felixfa letter conbuns no allnnon to the 
manner of the marriagei I hope they bare fixr* 
gotten to talk 'about it 



This morning we received intelligence that 
Mr. Hertford was dead. Felix will therefore 
delay his return until after the Ameral, and then 
he will bring the young ones home with him. It 
will be a sadder coming home than we anticipated, 
for the little wife must deeply feel the loss of 
her kind relative, who has stood in the stead of 
a father to her. Belle and Emmy are reviewing 
their preparations, but with less exuberant joy 
than before ; but I doubt not that with so much 
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left to comfort her, Janet will soon recover her 
tone. 

It is nearly two months since we have had a 
reading from tiie Portfolio until this evening, when 
Belle entreated my presence in the schoolroom, 
and read us a sketch of middle-age superstitions 
entitled " The Devil's Mark." 



38—2 



•7C THE WOBXLaAXK OIABr. 



TIE PEYIL'S KABK. 



i«#ti 



On the monuiig ct August the flrtly sixteen hm* 
dred and fimrteen^ the vQlsge <tf HamUedm wn 
the scene of much livelj bustle^ whidi xmDied 

chiefly round the dwelling of Master Simmi, 
farrier, blacksmith, and wheelwright for ihe 
township* Master Simon's only daughter Rose 
— ^the White Rose of Hambledon, the folks called 
her — was going to be married that day to her 
cousin, Richard Nicholl, who had come to Ham- 
bledon about a year before to work at the forge 
for his kinsman, whose strength was declining, 
and had fallen in love at once with the pretty 
and warm-hearted Rose. They were a very 
well-matched couple of young people, for if she 
was as blooming and sweet as her name, Richard 
was the goodliest man in that parishi and many 
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another. She was nineteen^ and he was twenty- 
six — ^both of them in the full glow and excellence 
of youth. 

The forge fire was out that morning, and if 
any traveller's horse had chosen to cast a shoe 
near the village, he must have gone a couple 
of miles farther, to Wistlebank, before the damage 
could have been repaired. In Master Simon's 
cottage were collected half the women of ^e 
place, but Rose's chamber was the favourite point, 
for there the young maiden's toilet was being 
accomplished by half a dozen of her particular 
friends. We ought not to go into that myste- 
rious sanctum, I know ; but for the telling of our 
story it is necessary that we should look through 
the doorway and over the heads of the crowd- 
ing gossips, and listen also to the remarks of the 
handmaidens engaged in their agreeable task. 
The costume of those days was not remarkable 
either for its picturesqueness or its grace; but 
Rose's pretty shape and sweet face were proof 
against its disfigurements. She stood in the 
centre of the room, fair and blushing, in a petti- 
coat of remarkable stiffness and a bodice of pre- 
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taRMtntl kngllif hu goU-eolMMd liAir* fdM. 

♦ 

dote at hand to imprifon her round wliite tfumt 
* Thtn Wit not one of die bdMoMn ftiiMb 
•0 beaiitifta 18 Boio s but one oft hm' fli ooMrf 
it •oemodf ftom lior biiqg tlio potior on of tiki 

kid ft itagakr camUmtM^ ooUlf xopoOMiy. ad 
iloiie-grojr. Tbo Uodaiiii of ber ojdbrain^ 
wUob nit ind wofo dopmiod o'vor Imr ojoi^ 
give hor ft fbrtire, itiiUiiQr oaipi'OiikiOi and hat 

narrow scarlet lips, while they indicftted ft wesi^ 
goal dUpositioni showed also one of cruelty and 
Tindictiveness. She was older than most of the 
girls, but still quite young, and had pretensions 
to beauty which she was more ready to assert 
than others were to allow. Everybody, howeveri 
Rose included, treated her with ft certain respect, 
for she was waiting-woman to my lady the wife 
of Sir Roger Bedinfield, at Hambledon HaD. 
Her name was Mistress Gilbert, and she was 
reputed to possess philters and bve-charms, which 
in those good old times were held in high re- 
pute, not only amongst silly maidens, but even 
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amongst wise and discreet matrons. One charm, 
however, Mistress Gilbert did not possess — that 
charm which would have charmed Richard 
Nicholl's heart out of his bosom. Her disap- 
pointed hopes had been a sly theme of talk many 
a time in the village, and even Rose herself had 
shared in it Possibly that was the reason why, 
when Mistress Gilbert's chilly hands glided so 
stealthily about her person, a slight shiver kept 
running over her flesh. 

** You are cold, Rose," said the waiting-woman ; 
** shut the window, some of you. You shudder 
all over when you are touched." 

*'It can't be that her enemy is walking over 
the place where her grave is to be," remarked a 
careless young body who looked straight at Mis- 
tress Gilbert, and then turned red under the cold 
scrutiny that she received from her cruel eyes. 

" Rose is too good to have an enemy. Every 
one loves her," said the waiting^woman, slowly: 
directly she had spoken she approached her lips 
to the white polished shoulder, and blew softly 
at a tmy brown mark, and then brushed it with 
her hand carelessly. 
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^Toa win htky to Uovr a loog time befim 

Bni^bid Boee : ^ I was bom nHMii it.** 

^ I am ihorMghted tiiia mftrnti^g-^I awfook 
ifc for a fly: ** aad the wattiiig-inMiMHi bcgia to 
anai!(ga the itandied n& 

Bose would h^ro been |^ to di^eoie wA 
die hoBonr cf Histmi OObor^i oeaq^aiijr al hm 
narriagi^ beeaiMe Biehaid NidioU did aoi Vkt 
her, and also because the waitbg-^wonuB^a atf 
piratioiia after die han^me young smith offimded 
her feminine prtgudioes ; but Mistress GKIbert in* 
vited herself for the purpose of dressing the bride, 
and even lent her taste and skill in composing 
the attire to bo worn on the occasion, so there 
was no evading her cold, uncomfortable presence. 
When the ceremony was over in the chamber, 
and Rose's beauty was eclipsed as fiur as it could 
be by her stiff clothing, she was ushered into 
the living-room, where were her father, Richard 
as fine as herself, and the male friends of the 
family. 

Richard received her with a fine honest blush, 
which was more softly reflected on her own face ; 
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and} after a short interval; the whole company 
fell into order, two and two, to walk across the 
green to church, where Parson Phillips was wait- 
ing to marry the young pair. My Lady Bedin* 
field and two of her daughters had thought right 
to honour the ceremony by coming to look on 
from the elevation of the family pew, and after* 
wards to praise the rustic grace of the White 
Rose of Hambledon. Mistress Lucy Bedinfield 
and her sister Elizabeth would have given half 
their rich clothing for a tint out of her cheeks: 
they were but sickly young gentlewomen, on 
whose complexions Mistress Gilbert's various 
washes had no effect at all, unless it were to 
make them deader and duller than even Nature 
— ^who coloured them in one of her penurious> 
pallid moods — ^liad ever intended. 

When Rose walked out of church, her pretty 
blue eyes downcast, and holding Richard's arm> 
the folks inside blessed her softiv as became the 
place, and those outside gave them a cheer, after 
which the bells rang out a famous wedding peal* 
Mistress Gilbert's clayey visage looked colder and 
more clayey than ever as they disappeared. No- 
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bodj heeded her, and the did not chooie tofoUow 
the retaming partj to llofter Simon's hootej 
bat when my Ladj Bedtniieldf the nbUe heiiig 
difpersedf iftaed stately from the ftmify' pew 
With her daughters behind her/ she was gradoiiify 
told that she mi|^t walk with them to the HslL 
Perhaps my lady loved a little gossip as mnch 
as if she were a mere common person; waHf it 
§0, her waitmg-woman. was jnst the person to 
gratify her, not being in the least scmpnkms liiat 

her intelligence should be &ct rather tliaa fiediMu 

^^ * 

*^ They are a pretty pair of lovers, Fm sure, 

and Rose's dress was uncommon gay,** said Lady 

Bedinfield, who liarl a mother's heart 

^^ Her cheek could not liavo looked fresher if 
it had been painted. Gilbert, your new wash 
for the face is quite uselessy*^ querulously ob- 
served Mistress Elizabeth: "I am sure it dries 
the skin.** 

^^ Natural roses have the finest bloom,'* replied 
Lady Bedinfield, who had been a beauty herself, 
and was still a handsome woman. She some- 
times hod a little spite against her daughters 
for being so unmanageably plain. 
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"Rose NiclioU's bloom looks natural," said 
Mistress Gilbert, witli an air of sarcastic respect ; 
^' it looks even brighter than nature." 

"You are jealous, Gilbert; we know all about 
tlie young suitor's indifference to black eyes when 
blue ones are willing to shine on him," returned 
Lady Bedinfield, with a jolly laugh — she was 
above caring for her waiting-woman's feelings, 
and, besides, she had just been touched and pleased 
by the pretty scene in the church. A marriage 
always refreshed her, and made her think of her 
own youth. 

Mistress Gilbert's face blushed lividly. That 
taunt was not needed to increase the deadly 
hatred she had conceived for Richard and his 
young wife. She dropped behind and would not 
answer when spoken to. Lady Bedinfield called 
to her just as they were entering the house, and 
said, in the same tone of mockery,^ — 

**If Rose's beauty is all paint, why don't you 
put it on too, Gilbert ? " 

" I did not say it was all paint, my lady. I 
wish it were. It would be the less harm," replied 
the waiting-woman. 
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^ If it 18 imiher natm nor pain^ w 



''It isdevU's besotj. ] 
neck to-daji^ said HistraM 

Lad J Bedinfidd laughed again, boi All time 
in » kis load and aMnred sMoner* g en ' iMif- 
anj one m tiieie my good old tinea waa dbh 
getlier ftee from the Made plagno ipot of tuMfM* 
stitioiiy and ahe waa neither better nor wm^ than 
hoc age. She entered her house in aflenoe, and 
Miatress Gilbert^ pacing her room Aat nig^ 
yehemently, as a caged wild beast newly cangh^ 
rejoiced to think that she had dropped on her 
rival's fair fame the first deadly drop of that 
corrosive poison which she hoped ere long to see 
blacken and blast it utterly. 



XL 

The apartments of the two sisters at Hambledon 
Hall adjoined^ and Mistress Gilbert passed from 
one to the other attending on the young ladies. 
There was company that day; especially, there 
was one young gallant named Sir Henry Caven- 
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4Ish^ whom either of the girls would have been 
proud to captivate; for, not only was he hand- 
some, brave, and accomplished, but he was also 
wealthy. Mistress Lucy stood before her mirror, 
fully dressed; but there was dissatisfaction on 
Jier countenance, — she had small, delicate features, 
but her skin was cloudy, her eyes were lacking 
in brilliance. Mistress Elizabeth was even worse 
favoured; for her visage was long and lean as 
well as colourless, and her eyes were not so 
perfectly set as they might have been. The 
waiting-woman had suffered something from their 
tongues that morning, as her chafed and hurried 
manner betrayed. 

" You will soon be of no more use to us than 
a mole, Gilbert Can you not see how thick 
my complexion is to-day ? " said Mistress Lucy, 
pointing at her own reflection in the glass; she 
always laid the blame of Nature's defects on her 
abigail. 

" Yes, Mistress Lucy, I see — " she hesitated a 
minute, opened the door to look into the passage, 
and then whispered, hurriedly, " I have a powder 
that I got from Mistress Turner in London ; but 
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it I kt jcNi wf^ WMM9 mj hdy niMt Mirat 



«" Al^ good 6flbcrl» I wfll me tflU 
loir thife Elisftbodi mqr not hmat. Hoir doii 
drfs powd«r dbet 000 r * 

^Ik nMiffit j0iitfaf niikif llio ddn MMod^ 
nd gi?c« itft Uoom likt % Ufede oUUPoi tal ifc 
itUl^jr dingoKoiiti 

^ Hoir diDgamis ? Ititapoboii?^: 
' Miih^ii Kliwlrfthj oTcribHuiiig flio m T Bto f iiwi i 

Witclied ihronj^ .a chink, and liftenod. The 

arrival of Sir Henry Cavendinh had sown jea- 
lousy between the two sisters. 

''It is a mineral poison; but with care and 
in very small quantities, it is safe. In a week 
you would be as fair as Rose Nicholl. Will you 
try it ? or do you fear the risk ? ** 

*' Oh I I will try ii I would try anything to 
have a face like the young smith's wife ; but pro- 
mise me not to let Elizabeth have any.** 

Mistress Gilbert gave the required pledge, and 
then stole away to her own chamber to fetch 
the powder. The watcher waited for her return 
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impatiently.. When Gilbert re-entered the room^ 
she brought in her hand a small box of ebonj; 
which she opened with a key attached to a 
chain hidden under her ruff. Elizabeth listened 
breatlilessly ; but she could not quite catch all 
that was said. But she saw a small packet given 
to her sister^ and by her; after a portion of its 
contents had been extracted for immediate use^ 
deposited in her jewel-box. How that taken out 
was used, she could not see ; for Mistress Gilbert 
carried it to where stood the ewer and basin, and 
thither Mistress Lucy went to apply it ; but she 
heard the waiting-woman say, "It will sink — 
mingle it well witli water;" so she conjectured 
that it was something to be swallowed, and de- 
termined that she herself would soon have a 
face as fair as Rose, the smith's wife, if it only 
depended on taking the powder liidden in the 
jewel-box. 

The application of the powder made no per- 
ceptible improvement in Mistress Lucy's face that 
day, and Sir Henry Cavendish was by no means 
charmed out of his senses ; but, in the course of 
the week, there was certainly a change for the 
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betler, and MifteMi lEOisibetlH-^rlio luid not jdt 
tcnad an oppoftanitjr to kj lier hmdi 190a waj 
c£ the powder— became more and more eager te 
profit bj ite beaatifying effecte. One ereniBg 
liietreea hoej left her chain with the jeweMwK 
kij fiuitened to it on her taU^ and her niler, 
who had nerer oaaaed to watdif ainuled heredtf 
^of ihii chance to poeeeea hereelf of a good por^ 
tion of what remained of the powder. She im- 
mediatelj mised a little of it with water, and 
drank it 

Very soon she was seiased with pain, nanseay 
and sickness; but not so severely as to enforce 
greater caution in using the powder^ for she re- 
peated the dose daily. She suffered^ but her 
skin acquired a clearness which it had never worn 
before, and this would have reconciled her to 
anything short of martyrdom. Her store being 
exhausted, and the key falling no more into her 
possession, she was obliged for a time to desist 
from her beguiling experiments. Mistress Lucy, 
however, still steadily continued her applications, 
— she used the water in which the powder was 
dissolved as a cosmetic, — but, though her com« 
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plexion became clear^ it did not gain the much- 
•coveted bloom of the village smith's wife. Both 
the sisters would occasionally visit her in her 
<;ottage5 and as Rose's beauty was on the blush 
always when they so honoured her, they went 
away each time more emulous and more envious 
than before. At last Mistress Gilbert's ebony box 
was empty, and no more of the powder could 
be obtained, until Sir Roger Bedinfield went up 
to London with his familv, when the celebrated 
Mistress Turner might be induced to part with 
more at a price something like twice its weight 
in gold. Mistress Lucy was very impatient of 
this delay, but at length, though Mistress Turner 
was tlien in trouble, for the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury in the Tower, a supply was 
obtained from another person, and the beautify- 
ing discipline was recommenced by the elder 
sister at once. Whether some more deadly in- 
gredient was now mingled with it, or it was 
unskilfully prepared, or, what is still more pro- 
bable. Mistress Lucy used it incautiously, and 
too often, it now began to work on the muscles 
of the face, and the miserable girl awoke one 
VOL. II. 39 
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ttioffiifaig widi htt moiiili ixwm on itNM iidfl^ tnd 
Itf^tMj diil^giiMd* Iffitibm GObiri 1^^ 
tl lier $ipgmnBMp tod ri^^illjr ftttfflwri iug it to 
<1m ipomotie, to ahlold liorNlf ftom all mipidkm, 
imntodkitdT oxdiimod lluit hm yoniur lachr wii 
bewUehed; md, m all noir or iU-iiiidflritdoji 
dbMMf ww6^ in tlMe good old ^mm, kid to 
•openiitnrai inflqeiien|» ihii wai iMdity* btUofoi 
Bn^ bowiidiod or pdionedt poor jon^g lUilrMi 
LncT^s daji of ranitj wwo pisly and dbo woaH 
noTor'diarm SirHcnxjOftTioditli^orflnjgqrfiii- 
lant, with her face again. Mittreis Eli^betib w» 
80 much shocked and grieved for some days, that 
she forgot to profit by all the opportunities that, 
at this crisis^ fell in her way for appropriating 
the powder ; and^ when she recovered her spirits 
and looked for it in the jewel-box, she found 
that it had been removed. At first she thought 
of frightening Mistress Gilbert into giving her 
some by threatening to tell Lady Bedinfield ; but 
caution interposed to remind her how many petty 
secrets of hers the waiting-woman could employ 
against her if so disposed. Therefore, she deter- 
mined to wait until they returned in spring to 
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Hambledon; when she would endeavour to get at 
the precious store kept in the ebony box itself. 



III. 

Labt Bedinfield devoted herself like a good 
mother to her afflicted daughter ; and^ when they 
retired to their country-house — where the only 
amusements were such as her health and spirits 
were far too broken to enjoy — they might be seen 
almost daily wandering through the shrubberies 
together^ or sitting under the trees. Poor Mistre§3 
Lucy could not bear to be seen by the most inti- 
mate friends^ or even by the villagers ; and the idea 
that she had been bewitched; gained ground fast. 

Mistress Gilbert was one of those patient 
haterS; who never balk themselves of their 
revenge by rushing upon it prematurely. To 
screen her own malpractices^ she had said at 
first; that Mistress Lucy was bewitched; but it 
did not occur to her then to turn this to the 
furtherance of her schemes against Rose Nicholl. 
One lovely June evening, however, in passing by 
the smith's cottage, she saw a gathering of the 

39—2 
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Her plan was maturing. 

A dreadful scene greeted her when she arrived : 
the house was in an uproar. Everybody running 
hither and thither^ calling for this thing and that» 
in frantic haste. Mistress Elizabeth was ill ; she 
was dying — dying in agonies; her shrieks could 
be heard half over the house. 

'* She is poisoned^" said Lady Bedinfield^ who 
was shuddering and weeping by her daughter's 
writhing form; but Mistress Gilbert^ bending 
over the bed her ash-grey face, said, — 

^'No, I have seen these convulsions before; 
she is bewitched, like Mistress Lucy." 
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Every one in the room paused aghast with their 
remedies^ but Lady Bedinfield said, — 

'*Who can pursue our family with such a 
relentless hatred? Whom have we any of us* 
injured ? There is worthy Parson Phillips coming 
to our aid ; let him be admitted." 

While the minister recited his prayers. Mistress 
Elizabeth died. 

"She has been poisoned,'* he also observed; 
but the doctor, not being able to name the drug 
that had killed her, solemnly coimtenanced Mis- 
tress Gilbert's idea, that she had been bewitched. 
The waifing-woman was not long in discovering 
wheife Mistress Elizabeth had found her fatal 
draught Advantage had been taken of her 
absence to break open the ebony box and abstract 
the cosmetic powder. Too large an internal dose 
had done its work for ever. 

From the time of her sister's death, poor 
Mistress Lucy's health also began &st to decline. 
She became subject to long fits of melancholy 
depression, and more than ever evaded seeing 
strangers. Still she would go out of doors, anct 
her favourite haunt was a sunny knoll in the 
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sight of Mistress Lucy and the waiting-woman. 
Rose was singing as blithely as any bird, and 
never noticed the two under the trees; but 
Mistress Lucy began to shudder and cry out. 

''Is it Rose NichoU that has bewitched yon. 
Mistress Lucy?^ asked Mistress Gilbert, eai^ 
nesily. 

'' Yes^ yes,^ replied the nervous creature, follow- 
ing the retreating figure with wild eyes. 

'' I always thought so I I saw the devil's mark 
upon her neck the day she was married,** cried 
the waiting-woman, triumphantly. 
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When they returned home^ Mistress Lucy told 
her mother that all her deformity and all her 
present illness had been inflicted upon her by the 
malice of Rose NichoU; the smith's wife^ and that 
the sight of her threw her into convulsions such 
as those in which her sister died. Lady Bedin- 
field was troubled; but suspicious. She consulted 
her husband, who was remarkable for anything 
rather than sagacity, and proposed to have Rose 
tried by one of the common prickers who made 
it their business to go from place to place dis- 
•covering witches and bringing them to punish- 
ment. 

Sir Roger consented, and Mistress Gilbert 
having undertaken to produce a witch-finder, 
innocent, unconscious Rose was indicated to him 
as a suspected person ; and, full of the importance 
of his terrible office, the pricker went to the 
smith's house, when he was at his forge. Master 
Simon also was away from home, and Rose, with 
her baby asleep in her lap, sat sewing diligently,, 
like the good housewife and housemother that she 
was. The pricker obtained an entrance into the 
<;ottage by pleading that he had walked far, and 
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lud heard of fbem like odiers : fndeec^ m wftA 
had been swum and drowned in Hambledon mOl- 
pond within her own memory. She expressed 
great commiseration for this old woman^ and saul 
that she believed many unfortunates were the 
victims of the malice of their enemies, rather 
than real criminals^ as was pretended* The 
pricker took umbrage at this remark, perhaps 
because BiHstress Gilbert's bribe lay heavy on his 
conscience at the moment ; and, thinking to daunt 
Bose, he exclaimed that she herself was a noto* 
rious witch and evil-liver, and he was there to 
prove ii 
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Rose started up; and when the two women- 
approached to lay hold on her^ she broke from 
them, and rushed out of the door shrieking, — 
" Richard, Richard, help me I" 

The hammer was not going in the forge just 
then, and the smith heard her. Clutching a stout 
cudgel, he ran to the spot; and, while the two 
assistants decamped, he seized the pricker in a 
grasp like a ^-ice, and, without waiting for expla- 
nation, proceeded to belabour him so soundly 
that the miserable of&cial was likely to have a 
skin iull of sorely-aching bones for a month to 
come. 

When her husband paused. Rose said, bitterly 
weeping, — 

"He is a witch-finder, Richard, and declares 
that I am a witch. He came here to prove it 
Oh, where, where shall wo fly ? You know, dear 
husband, that I am your own true wife, and no 
wicked witch. Don't you, love ?** 

She clung to him beseechingly. 

In those good old times there were few ties of 
blood or of affection that did not break under this 
terrible accusation ; but the smith loved his Rose 
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dearly ; and having an intense antipathy to the 
manipulations of such odious gentry as the pricker^ 
his wrath was so far increased by the idea that 
they might have been exercised on his young 
wife, as to find it indispensable to beat him again, 
and then to throttle him until he confessed that 
he had received a bribe from Mistress Grilbert 
to accuse Rose. 

A second shaking made him give up the in- 
strument with which he proposed to prick for 
the devil's mark, which all witches bore on their 
persons. This instrument was a steel needle with 
a hollow handle, into which it retired under very 
slight pressure, coming out again when tliat 
pressure was witlidrawn, so that though it ap- 
peared to run intf; the flesh, it in reality did not 
even break the skin ; as the devil's mark could 
be pricked, as was asserted, without the witch 
feeling any pain, and without blood following the 
withdrawal of the needle. This ingenious piece 
of mechanism answered every malicious purpose, 
«nd, witli its lying witness, did to death many a 
poor innocent wretch, who, after conviction, was 
tortured into confessing every enormity that the 
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diseased imaginations of wicked or superstitious 
examiners could devise. The smith was some- 
thing of a mechanician himself, and immediately 
discovered the secret of the instrument, which he 
determined to carry to Parson Phillips. 

As luck would have it, the minister coming 
across the green at the moment, he hailed him 
to come in, and related what had been threatened 
against Rose. 

'^ These common prickers are common knaves ; 
I hope you have ** the parson glanced signi- 
ficantly at the cudgel, as much as to add, ^^ used 
itweUI'' 

The smith nodded affirmatively. 

The pricker* was trying to sneak off, but 
Richard stopped him, and said. No, not until he 
had been before Sir Richard Bedinfield and had 
a judicial whipping as a cheat, and then a duck- 
ing by the village folk, who would be glad to 
give him one when they saw how very readily 
they might, any, or all of them, be proved witches 
or wizards by the painless trial of the pricking 
instrument 

A good number of the rustics had gathered at 
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when the smifli came among them^ aadr odiflbMI 
the ividk of die wittAAkKef's needle, 9elii&^ 
wotuci MHiMj xnem essepi toe rowinai'jr eunni* 
tration of Justice there and l3ien ; so Ae bnlml 
wretch was hauled off to the mill-pond^ docked 
until he was half dead, and then driven oat of the 
rilkge with hoots and execrations. 

Mistress Gilbert was foiled of her revei^ 
fin* the present; but she said, with a deadly^ 
tenacity, — 

*^ Though he was not a true witchfinder^ diat 
does not make Rose Nicholl less a witeh.** 

And the village began to look coldly <m tiie 
smith's wife, and to avoid passing near her door, 
lest she should blight them and theirs with her 
evil eye. 
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IV. 

Th£ very name of witch was fatal in those good 
old times. No one could long bear it with im- 
punity ; and this poor Rose well knew. To see 
herself hated and feared poisoned her life with 
a dread that the general feeling might extend 
itself to her husband^ her father^ and her child. 
Sometimes she wished she were dead^ as the only 
way of escape from the indignities and cruelties 
which she had heard of as inflicted upon other 
women, probably as innocent of witehcraft as 
herself. 

Six months after the visit of the pricker, Mis- 
tress Lucy Bedinfleld died; and the old report 
that she had been bewitched was revived, with the 
addition that it was Rose Nicholl, and Rose 
Nicholl only, who had laid upon her the spells 
that had destroyed her. 

Eveiy calamity that happened in the village 
was now kid to the charge of the smith's wife. 
If an old person died firom age, Rose had be- 
witched him or her; if a baby perished from 
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Iflstfeas Oilbart maxoAf tmoA^im 
ttweii §0 qnicklj as ifce diilredi Iwt -mtiwiU- 
pected aid came to her firom onolilier quarter. A 
poor old "v^oman at Wistlebank was tried for witch- 
craft, and> under her tortures, she gave a list 
of names of persons whom she said she 'had her- 
self seen at the Sabbath, or general meeting of 
witches and warlocks. She did not at first 
mention Rose NichoU ; but the name being sug- 
gested to her, she also avowed that she had seen 
her, and no later ago than the previous Friday 
night 

All the accused were immediately arrested, 
and carried before Sir Roger Bedinfield, and two 
bther magistrates as sapient as himself In Tain 
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did Richard NichoU swear that at the time his 
wife was stated to be present at the horrible mys- 
teries of the witches' Ssibbath, she was sleeping 
comfortably at his side; he was told that the 
devil deluded him by putting a semblance of her 
in her place^ that he might not discover her 
nocturnal absences. The poor smith was nearly 
maddened; but what answer could a man make 
to magistrates, who were so deeply in the fiend's 
confidence as to know every stratagem he em- 
ployed; Richard was persuaded of his wife's 
innocence, but he could not prevail on others to 
believe in it; and though Parson Phillips pro- 
tested against the confessions of an old woman 
crazed by pain being received as evidence against 
Rose and her so-called accomplices, no atten- 
tion was paid to Ms remonstrance, and they were 
all confined until the day when they were to be 
tried. 

These must have been strange times that folks 
now call **good old times;" when a man who 
loved his wife more fondly than an3rthing else in the 
world,- could ejaculate fervently, "Thank God I" 
when he was told that she was dead. Two days 
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The smith brought his poor white Rose home 
on tlio third anniversary of their marriage ; and 
the next day she was interred, with all the rites 
of tlic church, amidst the too late repentance of 
her persecutors. Master Simon and Richard , 
stood by tlie grave in angry sorrow, and directly 
opposite them, with her wicked eyes fixed on the 
smith's face, was Mistress Gilbert. As he was 
moving away, at lant their glances met; the 
wuiting-woman laughed triumphantly, and pointed 
downwards at the coffin with a significant air. 
Richard looked at her steadily for a moment, and 
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then said, in a deep, concentrated tone^ which 
the hearers recalled afterwards as a tone of 
prophecy, — 

" Ay, Mistress Gilbert, there lies the body of 
my poor Rose that you hated, and her spirit is 
safe in heaven. You may laugh now, but you 
shall not laugh long. The day is near when your 
body shall raise a lowe that shaU be seen from 
Wistlebank to Carnridge, and your spirit shall 
skirl to be heard from Hecklestone for three miles 
round.** 

Mistress Gilbert only laughed the louder as she 
marched away. 

But Richard Nicholl's words came true. 

. The Hecklestone was a tall block of granite, 

set up in Hambledon park, on an elevation about 

a hundred yards from the house. So long as it 

remained, there were two marks upon the top, 

which tradition said were made by the burning 

hands of Mistress Gilbert; she was set on fire 

accidentally, and, flying from the house, in her 

agony she ran up to Hecklestone, screaming, and 

clung to it, blazing all over, until the light was 

seen ^'from Wistlebank to Carnridge, and her 
VOL. n. 40 
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erieB ware heivd Cqt .tli]»e inileB :fC9^^ Beopk 
nn U> hex hetp, but die itagr goes thsl tbe 
fire resisted e?eKy effort to pot it iSfoL ' I Cstro i s 
Gilbert wasbnr^ to iwbes.; end wbeceFcr the 
yimX scattered them^ sqrs traditioiiy tlie groimd 
was for erer after barren. 
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